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“TOWN AND COUNTRY”...a Chrysler 


original ...a new concept in car design to link your 
worlds of work and play. Another product of 


Chrysler’s advanced and resourceful engineering. 
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WITH H¥DRAULICALLY OPERATED ~ 
TRANSMISSION AND gyrol. FLUID DRIVE 
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Rubber wheel with a rubber tread 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in tires 


AND or power trucks in and around 
manufacturing plants haul every- 
thing from soup kettles to glassware 
and steel pipe. When mounted on steel 
wheels loads are hard to move. Wheels 
tuin floors. Noise is deafening. 

Solid rubber-tired wheels solved this 
problem. 

But for many uses these wheels were 
too expensive. And far too heavy. In 
some plants where chemicals were 
used corrosive agents attacked the 
metal wheels and shortened their life. 

Then B.F.Goodrich research men 


came up with a new idea. They built 
a wheel of hard rubber, covered it 
with a soft cushioning tread. This 
all-rubber wheel rolls easily, is light 
in weight, and is far lower in cost. It’s 
ideal for hand trucks such as that 
shown being lifted in the picture. 
This development of a special wheel 
for a special purpose is typical of 
the B.F.Goodrich policy of continuin 
research. It has resulted in dozens o 
special tires for uses ranging from 
underground coal mines to logging 
camps and powder plants. It has 


resulted in constant improvement of 
tires for everyday jobs on trucks, cars, 
airplanes, farm and industrial equip- 
ment. When you buy from the B. F. 
Goodrich dealer you are assured of 
tires backed by this policy of constant 
improvement. The B.F. Goodrich 
Company, Akron, Ohio. 


Tisch Tt 
B.F. Goodrich 
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Avoid Denture Breath 
this Safe, Sure Way 


ENTURE BREATH is a serious social 
problem. It may make your close 
presence distasteful to friends or family, 
and give you away to others who might 
never guess you wear false teeth. You 


can’t “brush off” DENTURE BREATH! 


Brushing dental plates with tooth pastes, 
powders or soap may scratch delicate plate 
material, 60 times softer than natural teeth. 
Food and film collect in these unseen 
scratches — causing offensive DENTURE 


BREATH! 


With Polident there’s no brushing, so 
no fear of DENTURE BREATH. More dentists 
recommend Polident than any other den- 
ture cleanser. Costs less than 1¢ a day. 


80¢ and 60¢ at drug stores. 


NEWSWEEK 
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Play Safe —Soak Dentures 
in Polident Daily 
Soak plate or bridge in ) BRUSHIng 


Polident fifteen min- 
utes or longer, rinse, 
and it’s ready to use. 
A daily Polident bath 
gets into corners brush- 
ing never seems to 
reach, keeps dentures 
clean, bright, odor-free! 


POLID 


USE DAILY TO KEEP PLATES, 
BRIDGES CLEAN...ODOR-FREE ! 
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Question of Testament 

This is to commend you for your page 
headed “Religion” in the Aug. 19 issue, espe- 
cially the article “Tithe of the Land.” A 
correction, perhaps minor, would be that the 
verse quoted from John 12:24 is found in 
the New Testament. 

A. RANDALZENDT 
Union City, N. J. 


@ I must express some surprise that NEws- 
WEEK puts the Gospel of St. John into the 
Old Testament! 
THATCHER M. BRowN 
Edgartown, Mass. 


@ I know you know better. Just a slip of 
the pen. How many other like letters on 
page 79, issue of August 19? 

Pastor OswaLp ELBERT 


St. John’s Lutheran Church 
Middletown, N. Y. 


A multitude. See Jude 11: “... they... 
ran greedily after the error...” 
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How to Get a Job 

Veteran Lowell M. Stewart who complains 
(Newsweek, Oct. 7) that he had to pay 
$40 to secure a job instead of obtaining it 
free through the United States Employment 
Service should do a little intelligent adding 
and subtracting. 

By his own admission, he visited three 
USES offices in two states as well as a dozen 
personnel managers. This must have cost 
him at least $10 per day in transportation 
costs and lost working time. For-this he re- 
ceived exactly nothing. Yet for $40 he re- 
ceived a “fine starting job at excellent start- 
ing pay” within 48 hours after applying at 
the private agency... 


JaneT NEWTON BATCHLER, 


Director Professional Placement Service 
Denver, Colo. 


@ A survey conducted in Minnesota several 
years ago showed up the fact that the cost 
of placing anyone whether on a temporary 
job or one lasting one day, one week, 30 
days, or more, was $90 or more to the tax- 
payers. 

Yet Lowell Stewart complains of the “ex- 
orbitant” cost of $40 . . . Unconsciously he 
has demonstrated with great satisfaction the 
efficiency of a private employment agency 
in contrast to a bureaucratic one. . . 

W. A. LinpFors, 

President James Ells Service 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


@ My boss explained to me the reason he 
didn’t use the USES: On one order for a 
highly specialized type of man (a technical 
writer, to be exact) the USES sent him a 
perfect flood of applicants which he had to 
screen, spending much valuable time with 
each man, and not finding anyone in the 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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PENCILS ARE 





This means that the 
lead is actually bonded 
to the wood. You can’t 


buy better office pencils! 


And now.. . pre-war, real 


rubber erasers are back! 


-ly the makers ofthe famous Ext Ps 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL COMPANY 














ec’ ...10 NEW MEMBERS OF THE BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
your chowe of any one of these book-durdends*® 


















Andersen’s & Grimms’ 
Fairy Tales 


Beautifully Illustrated in Color 
and Black and White 


TWO VOLUMES (BOXED) * Retail Price $500 


Jane Eyre 
By CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


and 
Wuthering Heights 


By EMILY BRONTE 
TWO VOLUMES (BOXED) ° Retail Price $500 
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No. 1 Non-Fiction Best-Seller 
BETTY MACDONALD’S 


y/ A ° t ” 
One Million Copies Published 
Retail Price $275 
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Hiroshima 


By JOHN HERSEY 


Destined to be 
the most widely read book 


of our generation 








Alice in Wonderland 
& Through the Looking Glass 


By LEWIS CARROLL 


With nearly 100 of the famous Tennie! 
illustrations colored by Fritz Kredel 


TWO VOLUMES (BOXED) * Retail Price $500 











Peace of Mind 


By JOSHUA LOTH LIEBMAN 
Retail Price $250 





*This best-seller is not a book-dividend but the Club 
has arranged with the publishers for a special edition 
go that it can be offered, Free, to new members 


























OU do not pay any yearly subscrip- 
tion fee as a member of the Book- 
of-the-Month Club. You simply pay for 
the particular books you decide to take. 
You may take as few as four books-of- 
the-month in any twelve-month period. 
The five Book-of-the-Month Club judges 
are sure to choose at Jeast four books 
each year you will be anxious not to 
miss reading, whether you are a mem- 
ber of the Club or not. 
You receive a careful pre-publication 
report about each book-of-the-month, 
and at the same time reports about all 


other important new books. If you de- 
cide you want the book-of-the-month, 
you let it come. If not, you may either 
specify any other book you want, or 
simply write, “Send me nothing next 
month.” 

The amount you pay for the book- 
of-the-month is the regular retail price 
set by the publisher in each case, fre- 
quently less. (A small charge is added 
to cover postage and other mailing ex- 
penses.) Yet with every second book-of- 
the-month you take, you receive—free— 
one of the Club’s book-dividends. These 


AS A MEMBER, YOU BUY ONLY THE BOOKS YOU WANT—NO OTHERS—AND FOR EVERY 
TWO SELECTIONS YOU BUY YOU GET, FREE, A BOOK-DIVIDEND™ LIKE THOSE SHOWN ABOVE 


are beautiful library volumes, some- 
times two-or-three volume sets, some- 
times highly popular best sellers. 

Since the books you take from the 
Club are only those you would buy anyway, 
whether you are a member of the Club 
or not, the saving is extraordinary. 
Last, year the retail value of the free 
books Club members received was in 
excess of $10,500,000. As an average, 
members get at least 50% more books 
for the money they spend than they 
otherwise would. (Prices are slightly 
higher in Canada.) 
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BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB 
385 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please enroll me as a member. I am to receive free 
the book-dividend selected from the top of page, and 
which I have named below, and for every two books-of- 
the-month I purchase from the Club I am to receive, free, 
the current book-dividend then being distributed. I 







to Canadian members, without any extra charge for duty, 
through Book-of-the-Month Club (Canada), Ltd. o 
+ NAKA 
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Men at work... more Efficiently 


—thanks 


T’Ss MORE than smart employee-relations to sound 
I condition. It’s good business. Because ‘‘There is 
both practical and experimental evidence,”’ states the 
Manual of Industrial Hygiene, ‘‘that noise has been 
responsible for impaired hearing, fatigue, neuroses, 
increased blood pressure and decreased working and 
mental efficiencies.” 


So if noise is robbing you and your workers of full 
efficiency and comfort, by all means see your local 
Acousti-Celotex distributor. He is a professionally 
trained technician—member of the only sound condi- 
tioning organization in the world with the combined 
experience of more than 100,000 acoustical installations. 





to Quiet Comfort 


And he features Acousti-Celotex—the original and 
genuine drilled fibre tile. More offices, factories, 
churches, schools, banks, theaters, and hospitals have 
sound conditioned with Acousti-Celotex than with 
any other acoustical material. 


Consult your Acousti-Celotex distributor with con- 
fidence, too. His advice is yours absolutely without 
obligation . . . and he guarantees results. A note to us 
will bring him to your desk. 


FREE! “25 Answers to Questions on Sound Conditioning.” 
You’ll want this fact-packed booklet on sound conditioning. 
Easy-reading . . . informative . . . helpful. For your free copy 
address: The Celotex Corporation, Dept.Nw1046, Chicago 3, Ill. 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


. "Pouforaitel Fee He wisi” 


Sold by Acousti-Celotex Distributors Everywhere « In Canada: Dominion Sound Equipments, Ltd. 


A PRODUCT OF THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 





Old Ironsides, the original Fighting Lady, 

looks fit and trim as she did 100 years ago, 

thanks to air conditioning by Carrier. 

Controlled temperature and humidity check decay 
in the famous old frigate Constitution. 

This unique achievement was a challenge, 

the kind Carrier takes in its stride. 

For Carrier created air conditioning. 

And its installations are world-famous. 

They supplied air conditioning and refrigeration 
for the Queen Mary and other giant liners. 

They installed the modern air conditioning 

in Washington’s huge Hotel Statler, 

and scores of other famous buildings. 











They air conditioned leading textile mills, 
and refrigerated vast food-freezing plants. 
In 4o years they’ve made Carrier first 

in air conditioning and refrigeration. 

Now all Carrier's experience and skill 

are making new products for you. 

They bring you finer Room Air Conditioners, 
convenient, dependable Food Freezers, 

and economical Store Weathermakers. 
They bring extra convenience and comfort 
to your home and office, and to retail shops. 
Get details from your Carrier dealer, 

You'll find him in your telephone book. 
Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York. 


AIR CONDITIONING ¢ REFRIGERATION 
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| 60 Second Workout" 


Product of Bristol-Myers 
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(Continued from Page 2) 


entire roster who even remotely approxi. 
mated the requirements he had listed, Q; 
the other hand, the local agency, which 
run by a man of good judgment and di. 
crimination, has never sent an applicant why 
didn’t fit the requirements set down. 

My suggestion for remedying this situatioy 
would be to try to have the USES employ 
greater discrimination in recommending ap 
plicants for jobs... 


W. D. Meyer 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Cauldron Bubble 


Please don’t do it any more. That picture 
of a vat full of whisky mash (Newswerx 
Oct. 7)! Reading Newsweek this morning 
just after having my wife call the office ty 


Gendreau 
How many cocktails to a vat? 


say I can’t go to work, I know what is inside 
of me. That vat! And those three little 
characters alongside. They’re standing there 
looking at my lost week end. 


JouHN MILLER 
New York City 


Lining Up 

Perhaps you’d be interested in learning 
about an uncomfortable way of digesting 
NEWSWEEK (re: Letters Column, Oct. 7; 
FYI, Sept. 23). 

For the past couple of issues I’ve been 
reading my copy while standing in line- 
any line. book line, restaurant line, vet line, 
etc. Here on a campus of 26,000, it’s diff- 
cult to walk out of information. 

And I thought the Navy was tough o 
that score. 

JEAN MARIE HALUESSON 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

A Kansas Tutt 


On page 19 of your Sept. 30, 1946, issue 
your head piece is a picture of President 
(Continued on Page 1!) 








Address all correspondence regarding subscrip- 
tions to Circulation Department, NEWSWEEK 
Building, Broadway and 42nd Street, New York 
18, New York. Changes of Address: Send both 
old and new addresses, and allow four weeks for 
change to become effective. Subscription Prices: 
U.S. and Hawaiian editions: $5.00 one year, 
$7.50 two years, $10 three years. Foreign post- 
age $2.00 a year. Special rate for members of 
Armed Forces $3.50 a year. 
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FOR YOUR GOLDEN HOURS... 
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There is a special spirit in the Lincoln. Here superb taste 
is thoroughly expressed. Here is a companion to life’s rich 
hours. For Lincoln ownership brings with it more than 
unique beauty and performance. It brings the pride of know- 
ing that in this motor car precision has been matched with 
inspiration to create the truly fine car of the fine‘car field. 


DIVIS!tON OF FORDB MOTOR COMPANY 


are passengers 


on the same train.... “. 
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NITRIC ACID—mean and nasty as they come— 
dissolves most metals in a few minutes of boiling 
anger—emits choking, corrosive fumes... 

CORN SYRUP—bland and friendly—important 
sweetener of baby’s formula, major ingredient of 
many candies... 

Both are widely useful. Both must be shipped. 
But the problems are vastly’ different. The acid 
challenges a tank car to resist its attack, keep it 
from eating its way to freedom and ravaging the 
surroundings; while corn syrup requires a tank car 
that will not contaminate it—it must be shipped 
only in cars that are friendly to food. 

But many a tank car of corrosive nitric acid 
goes clackety-clacking across America in the 
same train with another of bland corn syrup— 





both safe in Alcoa Aluminum. The one is confined, 
the other protected. Carrying these and many 
another important liquid is so vast a job that 
you can scarcely buy an article of cooked food, 
or nylon, or plastic, or photographic film, with- 
out giving a nod to the friendly aluminum tank 
car that helped make it possible. 

You'll see the gleam of more and more alumi- 
num tank cars, as the railways’ broadened program 
of public service accelerates. More boxcars, hop- 
per cars, refrigerator cars, and passenger stream- 
liners built of Alcoa Aluminum. For it’s a hard-to- 
beat combination: light weight, beauty, resistance 
to corrosion, friendliness to food. ALUMINUM 
COMPANY OF AMERICA, 1735 Gulf Building, 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. Sales offices in principal cities. 


ALCOA rinst in ALUMINUM. 
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Truman, Secretary of State Byrnes, and 
Henry A. Wallace (next President of the 
United States). Below the picture you have 
this cryptic, ill-natured, bitter, and false 
gatement, “Foreshadowed: In a_ symbolic 
picture taken at the funeral of Roosevelt, 
Truman turned his back on Wallace to talk 


”? 
to Byrnes. 
ERROR, IGNORANCE, AND PREJUDICE 


I It is assumed that President Truman 
did the turning. An ignorant, ill-natured, and 
presumptuous assumption. 

II It is true that the picture, in a sense, is 
mbolic in the following respects: 

(1) Mr. Wallace is uncovered. A 
very proper attitude of respect at the 





N. Y. Daily News 
Symbolic 3: Byrnes, Truman, Wallace 


funeral of the greatest man of whom 

history has made record. 

(2) The others are not uncovered. 
Symbolic of lack of reverence, culture, 
and respect. 

(8) Mr. Wallace occupies a little 
more than the space occupied by both 
the other men. Symbolic of the statures 
and personal power of the men whose 
features are reproduced in the picture. 

(4) Mr. Wallace is facing forward 
and looking straight away. Symbolic in- 
deed! ! 

(5) The other men are talking be- 
hind Mr. Wallace’s back. Symbolic in- 
deed! ! Very, very symbolic! ! ! 

This communication does not involve any 
lack of respect for President Truman or Mr. 
Byrnes. It goes directly to the ignorance, ill 
will, and unfairness of the material you 
usually include against progressive reform 
movement of the present time. . . 


C. E. PILE 
Lawyer 
Parsons, Kansas 


NEWSWEEK, endeavoring to choose the 
path of objectivity, with malice toward none, 
thanks Lawyer Pile for a Blackstonian trib- 
ute in these troubled and quarrelsome times. 
Reporter and the King of Siam 

Your story in the Oct. 7 number of News- 
WEEK about Lieutenant Commander Mac- 
Donald and The Bangkok Post brings to 
mind one of the best newspaper yarns that 
has come my way. The story . . was told 
- by the late William T. Shenkel, of the 
NewsweeK staff, and . . . presumes to tell 
how an English-language paper got its start 
in Bangkok. 

Seems there was an American on the staff 

(Continued on Page 18) 
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©1946 N.D.P.C, 
RON MERITO is distilled in a little mountain valley of Puerto Rico where 
conditions are ideal for making rum that is extra smooth, extra mellow and 


tasteful. Remember — the better the rum, the better the drink. Ask for this 


rum with the “mountain flavor” and lift your drinks to a new deliciousness. 











AVAILABLE IN BOTH GOLD AND WHITE LABEL. 86 PROOF. WRITE NATIONAL DISTILLERS 
PRODUCTS CORPORATION, DEPT. N32, P. O. BOX 12, WALL STREET STATION, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 

















"YESTERDAY | HAD LUNCH IN LONDON" 


for 






I'm a transatlantic pilot and I fly to England 
regularly, but my home is in Chicago. This 
home town of mine has really become a 
world port and I can see why. I get around 
quite a bit and yet Chicago is nowadays only 
a few hours away from practically any for- 
eign country. I've seen a lot of the world but 


I'll take Chicago, and I’m glad my children 
are being brought up and educated here. 


My family and | think Chicago is a great 
place to live, and do | tell °em about it when 


I'm away from home!”’ 






































This pilot knows his Chicago. The airlines he repre- 
sents and many thousands of other Chicagoans who 
work in transportation have brought Chicago next door 
to the world. For years the Middle West has been a 
¥ leader in the production of goods for export. As the hub 
av of the nation’s population, industry, raw materials, 
if. transportation and agriculture, Chicago provides ex- 
alt cellent facilities for export and import. And, more 
\ than a fifth of the 10,000 manufacturing firms in this 
4) area are engaged in foreign trade. 

® 
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To industry and business seeking locations, trans: 
portation is only one of the many advantages 
offered by the Chicago and Northern Illinois 
territory. As an aid to those considering re- 
location, we have established the Territorial 
Information Department to supply factual data 
concerning this area. This department will 
supply studies in as great detail as is required 
confidentially and without charge. 


° 
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Industries locating In this area have these outstanding advantages: Roitoad Centet 
of the United States » World Airport + Inland Waterways * Geographical Center of U, Sy 
Population » Great Financial Center » The "Great Central Market” » Food Producing and 
Procesfing Center » Leader in Iron and Steel Manufacturing * Good Labor Relations Record 
¢ 2,500,000 Kilowatts of Power * Tremendous Coal Reserves * Good Government + Good 


living * Good Services for Tax Dollars. Send for free booklets containing useful 
information on these advantages. 





This is one of a series of advertisements on the industrial, agricultural and residential advantages 
») of Chicago and Northern Illinois. For more information, communicate with the 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 
Marquette Building—140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Ulinois—Phone RANdolph 1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY ¢ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY © ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 
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of brass and copper 
... see Chase / 


MAGINE a nationwide network for 
copper and brass like this! 


Where you can order rivets by the 
pound or screen cloth by the mile... 
a dime’s worth of copper tacks or a 
catload of sheet brass. 


Convenient? Certainly is...and that’s 
Chase service! 


In 26 leading industrial cities, Chase 


warehouses and sales offices ae ready to 


= 





rer 





take your order for brass and copper. 


And the large Chase mills and facto- 
ries are geared to the production of brass 
and copper materials by the carload. 


We can’t fill all orders yet, but we'll 
do our best. Call your Chase warehouse 
or sales office today. 

Chase Brass & Copper Co. Incorpo- 
rated, Waterbury 91, Conn. A Subsidiary 


of Kennecott Copper Corporation, 


he Naliond Headguariers for 
BRASS & COPPER 


MILLS FACTORIES 





WAREHOUSES 














Americas 


Most Wanted Pines 


"There's one thing they all agree on —that’s 
the Pre-Smoked Dr. Grabow pipe!” 


NO BREAKING IN + NO BITE - NO BITTER TASTE 


There is only one correct way to 
break ina new pipe... that is to 
smoke it. Every DR. GRABOW 
is Pre-Smoked at the factory, 
with fine tobacco (Edgeworth) 
on Linleman's exclusive pipe 
smoking machine, duplicating 
the slow, deliberate puffing of 
an experienced smoker. All 


Dr. GRABOWS are equipped 


with aluminum fittings. See 


your dealer now. 





DE LUXE ° $1.50 
SUPREME * $2.00 TRU-GRAIN ¢ $3.50 


SELECT GRAIN * $5.00 


Fashioned by Linkman 
"re GRAROW ™PFE CO., INC., CHICAGO 14, ILL. 








Your Hour of Charm 


x 
AS Pie 


Now (BS £30, 


New Electric Hour 


A great new program featuring one of America’s favorite orchestras. 
Remember to enjoy it on Sundays—4:30 P.M., EST—all CBS Stations. 


Names on request 


America’s business-managed. tax-paying ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER COMPANIES from this magazine 





No. 1 of a series showing how American Brake Shoe research and engineering are developing longer-wearing parts for industry and transportation 

















W. don’t know of any machine or mov- 
ing part of a machine that will not wear 
out—sooner or later. If it wears out with 
too few weeks or months of use, you are 
losing the battle against WEAR. 

If you can increase the effective life of 
any part of your machines 10 per cent, 25 
per cent—and even more- -you are win- 
ning the battle against WEAR. Produc- 
tion costs sink, efficiency rises, and the 
cost of time lost for “‘maintenance” drops 
sharply. 

It is largely a tactical problem—of 
finding the right material for the job, the 
right defense against WEAR’s relentless 
attack. 

Every day, scientists in the American 
Brake Shoe laboratoriesat Mahwah, N. J., 
devise new strategies in the never-ending 
war on WEAR. They work with complex 
theories and delicate instruments and with 
a steadily increasing knowledge of the be- 
havior of metals under conditions of im- 
pact, friction, abrasion, corrosion and heat. 

Their knowledge has multiplied the life 


American Brake Shoe’s Metallurgical and Engineering Research Laboratories and Experimental 
Foundry at Mahwah, N. J.—dedicated to helping its customers make better, longer-lasting products. 


FOR THE WAR ON WEAR 


*Research Headquarters 


of a plowshare up to 15 times. Steel roll- 
ing mills that once had to replace their 
mill guides after handling an average of 
600 billets, now average 150,000 billets for 
each set of mill guides. The life span of 
cement mill grindér rings has been in- 
creased 10 to 18 times; hammer mill parts 
last 7 to 10 times longer; shovel dipper 
teeth can now outwear ordinary sets 7 to 1. 

Impact! Heat! Abrasion! Friction! 

Corrosion! These are the enemies 

of your machines. 


Brake Shoe’s knowledge, Brake Shoe’s 
wear-resistant parts and Brake Shoe’s re- 
search for tomorrow are your best defense 
against them. 

* * * 
“Hard Surfacing By Fusion Welding”’, first of a 
series of Brake Shoe Monographs on wear re- 
sistance, will soon be ready to mail. Results of 
practical experience and extensive research. Of 
particular interest to engineers and others who 
select or specify materials. A request on your 
letterhead will bring it to you when published. 
American Brake Shoe Co., 230 Park Ave., N. Y. 17, N.Y. 


Ten Divisions of American Brake Shoe 
Company produce wear-resisting 
parts in 59 plants in U. S. and Canada: 
American Brakeblok Division 
American Forge Division 
American Manganese Steel Division 
Brake Shoe and Castings Division 
Electro-Alloys Division 
Engineered Castings Division 
Kellogg Division 
National Bearing Division 
Ramapo Ajax Division 


Southern Wheel Division 


“Brake Shoe 




















So you think he'll get throwed? 


[Pardner, you better rub the dust 
‘out’n your eyes. 


That boy’s been a-sittin’ on a horse 
since he was knee-high to a 

bar rail, and they ain’t never been one 
yet that could shake him loose. 


Rodeo time, last year, one ornery 
critter tried. Bucked an’ reared 
an’ finally rolled over. Pinned Sam 
flat to the ground. 


Couple of blame fools rush out yellin’ 
they’ll help him up. 


“Hell,”’ says Sam, “help the horse up. 
I’m still in the saddie!”’ 


4.W. AYER @ SON 


So long as men are men—whether 
they ride a bronco or drive a taxi- 
cab—the love of a tall yarn is 
likely to flourish and lose none of 
its tongue-in-cheek flavor. 

But so long as men are men and 
must, therefore, earn a living, 
there'll always be a time, too, 
when only facts will do. For it’s 
facts—and_ figures—that enable 


‘men of business to make sound 


decisions, set far-sighted policies, 
turn steady profits. 





And it’s because facts and fig- 
ures are of such importance that 
Management increasingly gets 
them by.means of time-saving 
Comptometer adding-calculating 
machines and money-saving 
Comptometer methods. 


The Comptometer, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, is sold exclusively 
by the Comptometer Company, 
1731 N. Paulina St., Chicago 22, 
Illinois. . 
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Ouernite Knocabout — worth waiting for 4 
you don't find them available today 


Handsome 1s 


as handsome does 


... you'll travel in style, 


and you'll travel in comfort 


with luggage as 
HARTMANN 


does it! 





HARTMANN COMPANY - RACINE, WISCONSIN 
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(Continued from Page 11) 

of one of the English-language sheets in the 
East who went on a terrific bender that 
lasted for weeks. When he came out of it he 
naturally had used up all his credit in the 
bars and clubs that he knew, was broke, and 
had lost his job. During his few weeks off he 
had buddied up with an Oriental gentlemay 
who spoke a precise Oxford English and 
who seemed furnished with plenty of money. 
This individual asked the American why he 
was so blue. 

“Blue!” he replied, “Wouldn’t you be? 
Here I am broke, with no job and no idea 
of how the hell I can ever get back to the 
States.” 

“Well, don’t let that werry you,” the Or- 
ental gentleman replied. “My father is King 
of Siam and is the last absolute monarch on 
earth. That means he can do anything he 
wants to. Come on down to Bangkok with 
me and I'll ask him to start an English- 
language newspaper and make you editor.” 

And that is exactly what happened, ac- 
cording to the yam... 


Tuomas Q. LAMPERTz 
Hollywood, Calif. 


Cr 


Hand Over Europe 


Is that Stalin’s hand your artist drew in 
the map on page 48 of the Oct 14 edition 
of NEWSWEEK? To me it seems a much 











Newsweek Map by James Cutter 
Russian pincers on the Danube 





younger hand than Stalin’s would be. If it 
isn’t Stalin’s, whose hand is it? 


James WorTH 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


It’s not Stalin's. In fact, any resemblance 
to any etc. is purely coincidental.* 


~ 


A California Orchid 


I have just discovered that I overlooked 
sending in renewal of my subscription. | | 
have been away from the studio since early | 
in May on assignment of Task Force One | 
from San Diego to Bikini and return. 

Of course I would lixe to continu? 
with Newsweex, I have for years found 
much value from front 
*Stalin’s hand. to back cover As 
an illustrator and 
combat artist for the 
Navy during the wat, 
there were times that 
I had invaluable as- 
sistance from your 
pages and hope to} 
continue. : 


I. R. Lioyp } 
Vallejo, Calif. 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
Saat ERE 


(MAGINATION 


IN THIS FINAL EXAM, 
THE PASSING MARK IS 100! 


This picture shows you something 
new—electronic testing of automo- 
bile engines to make sure that every 
one will give top-quality performance. 
Here, each completed engine is 
hooked up to an “automatic driver.” 
This is an electronic device that auto- 
matically runs the engine at differ- 
ent speeds and with various loads. 
At the same time, it compares each 
engine’s performance—in fourteen 


works iW THE FACT ORY 


TO HELP MAKE BETTER CARS FOR YOU 





different ways—with the required 
high standards. Nothing less than 
100% performance can get by these 
precise electronic controls! 


This electronic testing grew out of 
methods our production engineers 
had developed and later applied in 
building giant engines for Superfor- 
tresses. They combined the proved 
superiority of these methods with 
new ideas for testing car engines— 
and this unique device (shown here in 
the Dodge car factory) is the result. 


**Automatic driver” tests assure 








car owners that every new Dodge 
engine is proved for the full power, 
performance and economy for which 
it was designed. This is another ex- 
ample of how creative imagination, 
plus “engineered production,” adds 
value to our products. 


That same practical imagination 
has helped us pioneer many of the 
most important car improvements 
of the past 22 years. You'll see its 
latest achievements in the most ad- 
vanced cars of all—the new Plymouth, 


Dodge, De Soto and Chrysler. 


Plymouth DODGE DeSoto Aiysler 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


“eating, Cooling, Refrigeration Chrysler Marine & Industrial Engines Dodge Job-Rated Trucks Oilite Powdered Metal Products Cycleweld Products Mopar Parts & Accessories 











c7f-"WALLORY MATCH! Yaka fmel | - 
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Mister, here’s a welcome tip — Then add this new blue felt above For it’s a cinch to win the chick — 
Choose soft gray-blues for that trip. And watch for signs of budding love! This ‘‘Mallory Match” will turn the trick! 












” Te Ua Culley $10.00 


If there's an airliner in your future — and there probably is 
— you'll find that it pays to be impeccably groomed for the trip. 
Step aboard in a well-tailored gray-blue suit, with 
contrasting tie and this new blue Mallory AIR CRUISER. Here’s 
an outfit that looks the part for the man who's riding high! 


MALYORY 


fou will find Mallory’s streamlined AIR CRUISER is the 
perfect hat for air travel. Lightweight and air-cooled, 

The AIR CRUISER is Cravenetted — an exclusive Mallory 
process — to withstand varied weather around the globe. 


STYLE LEADERS FOR 129 YEARS a 5 
See the sleek new AIR CRUISER at your Mallory dealer's soon! 





At fine men’s stores everywhere oe« 
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terly, bible of United States journalism Brooklyn Eagle, and the Associated Press FouND INSANE. 
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writer belonging to The Salt Lake Trib- _ thinks one of the most classic boners of all 


une. Having batted his way through the time was a prominent Western newspa- 








POTPOURRI: In addition to picking both 


major League pennant winners, John 


a - mani ee canee remenete Lardner called the finish of the Ameri- 
N can League race one, two, three, four... 

, OCTOBER 21, 1946 . | VOL. XXVIII NO. 17 | By 1974, Great Britain’s coal mines will 

iCWSWEC be completely idle if the current rate of 


GNIFICANCE Over-age retirement continues. For a 
eee comprehensive report on the disaster 
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SERVING THREE GREAT GROUPS 


QF PEOPLE | 





From statement by Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 





and Telegraph Company, at 1946 Annual Meeting of stockholders 





“It is not without significance that our Annual Report opens with 
the statement that “The Board of Directors of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company presents herewith the management’s 
accounting of its stewardship for the information of stockholders, 
employees, telephone users and the entire American people who have 
entrusted to private enterprise the responsibility for carrying on this 
essential national service.’ 


“There is every reason for the management of your company to treat 
equitably each of the three parties concerned, namely, the telephone 
users, the employees and the stockholders. For in the long run, the 
interests of these three great groups of people, individually and 
collectively, are mutual and interdependent. 


“More and better service at the least cost is as much in the interests 
of stockholders and employees as it is of the telephone users. 


“Well-paid employees with steady employment; with opportunities 
open to all for advancement; and with reasonable protection against 
contingencies of illness, accident, death and old age are as much to 
the benefit of telephone users and stockholders as to employees. 


“A stable and fair return on the money invested in the business— 
sufficient to attract the new money needed to develop and expand 


facilities — is as good for the telephone users and employees as it is 
for the stockholders.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 





WALTER S. GIFFORD 
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What's Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 


in TOMOTTOW S 





Capital Straws 


Washington telephone company off- 
cials are annoyed because many top-level 
government officers are continuing to use 
phone-recording devices. The telephone 
company, which is strongly opposed to 
the machines, installed them reluctantly 
because of the war emergency. Now the 
holders insist that they remain until the 
official end of the war is proclaimed . . . 
Senator McMahon of Connecticut has 
urged the President to appoint his former 
law partner, Gordon Dean, to the five- 
man Atomic Energy Commission. An- 
other possibility: Dr. E. U. Condon, 
director of the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards... W. William Wirtz plans to re- 
sign soon as chairman of the fading Wage 
Stabilization Board. The two industry 
members quit last week . . . Russell For- 
gan, New York investment banker and 
wartime OSS official in London, is being 
considered for a diplomatic post . . . The 
Interstate Commerce Commission is de- 
bating a proposed rail freight rate in- 
crease of between 10 and 12%. The rail- 
roads are asking 19%. 


Truman and the Press 


Discount reports that the President 
will cut down on the number of press 
conferences or insist on the submission of 
questions in writing. White House aides 
have never counseled such action, feeling 
that any change in the present routine 
would be an admission of failure on the 
President’s part. Instead, they have been 
coaching the President on how to avoid 
tricky or loaded questions. Recently Tru- 
man has shown a firmer grip in his han- 
dling of the press and avoided trouble 
on foreign policy questions with a “no 
comment” (see page 32). 


Bradley’s Successor? 


Veterans factions, convinced that Gen- 
eral Bradley has made up his mind to re- 
sign as Veterans Administrator, are al- 
teady fighting over his successor. Ameri- 
can Legion officials are supporting Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective Service 
Director, and various other veteran ele- 
ments are backing Maj. Gen. Harry H. 
Vaughan, White House military aide, and 
Maj. Gen. Graves Erskine, the Retrain- 
ing and Reemployment Administration 


chief. Although the resignation talk may 
be officially denied, Bradley has privately 
told intimates that he sees no need to stay 
on after Jan. 1, when the VA reorganiza- 
tion should be completed. Bradley’s per- 
sonal choice as a successor probably 


would be Brig. Gen. H. B. Lewis, his 
former assistant. 


Novikoff’s Tantrums 
Some acquaintances of the mild-man- 


nered Ambassador Novikoff think the 
rumpus he raised over his treatment by 
New York Customs officers could only 
have been his response to standing orders 
to seize upon and exploit such matters as 
fodder for the Russian press. However, 
there have been a half-dozen such inci- 
dents in Washington, none publicized, in 
which the usually amiable Novikoff 
staged tantrums over protocol. For ex- 
ample, when the Negro butler admitted 
him for a formal call at the Canadian 
Embassy, he bounded up the stairs and 
protested to then Ambassador Pearson 
that a visitor of his rank was entitled to 
have the door opened by a Minister- 
Councilor. 


Help for Small Business 


Commerce Secretary Harriman has 
told his staff he intends to inaugurate a 
vigorous program to aid small business. 
Incidentally, it has escaped general notice 
but most of the services set up to aid 
small business by both the Commerce 
Department and the RFC have gradually 
been abolished. The latest ones to go 
are the 40-odd RFC field offices which 
the agency took over from the defunct 
Smaller War Plants Corp., originally 
set up to aid small business. The Com- 
merce Department wiped out most of 
the SWPC activities when it absorbed 
the agency. 


Peron’s Beef Offer 


Argentine President Perén’s “offer” to 
help the U.S. meat shortage is regarded 
in Washington and Buenos Aires diplo- 
matic circles as a well-timed political 
move. Actually, Argentine meat shippers 
knew there was little likelihood the U. S. 
would take any fresh or frozen beef be- 
cause of strict U.S. quarantine restric- 
tions. Also Argentina is committed to 
sell 83% of its export meat to Britain; 
increased exports would cut into the 
available meat for Argentines. Argen- 
tina last year sold about 25,000 tons of 
tinned beef to the U.S. armed services, 
a rate which isn’t likely to be increased 
despite Perén’s offer, which is expected 


to become “lost” in red tape before 


anything is done to start actual shipments 
into export channels, 


National Notes 


They aren’t complaining publicly but 
New York hotels have lost thousands of 
dollars because of the postponement of 
the United Nations Assembly meeting to 
Oct. 23. They had agreed to hold hun- 
dreds of rooms for delegates and canceled 
other reservations and conventions. While 
they quickly rented most of the rooms 
that were released, they lost more im- - 
portant banquet room and bar receipts 
. . « The shortage of caskets is delay- 
ing the return here of the bodies of 
servicemen who died and were buried 
overseas. The Army has designed a 
streamlined casket to save shipping space, 
but the program won't get underway for 
some months . . . Housing officials will 
ask the President to lower tariffs on Cana- 
dian lumber for use in veterans’ housing. 





Trends Abroad 


Bucharest is full of reports that non- 
Communist members of the Rumanian 
Cabinet, fearing a clampdown of Russian 
domination after the peace treaty is 
signed, are preparing to emigrate. One 
report says that President Groza himself 
has sold his Rumanian holdings and is 
arranging to establish a residence in Swit- 
zerland . . . British rule in Burma is 
being plagued by conflicts between prom- 
ises made by different British agencies to 
various Burmese elements during the war. 
Some of the bitterness which characterizes 
the Palestine problem goes back to simi- 
larly conflicting promises of the first world 
war ... Trygve Lie, UN Secretary Gen- 
eral, is concerned over duplication of 
work by international agencies. He has 
asked the UN Economic and Social 
Council not to overlap the International 
Labor Organization or the soon-to-be- 
created International Trade Organization. 


Behind the Soviet Purge 


One generally overlooked but impor- 
tant reason behind the lates Soviet purge 
is the recent widespread increase in the 
individual Russian’s desire for private 
property. The acquisitive impulse was 
first noted among army personnel fighting 
in Europe. Stalin himself was surprised 
by the eagerness of even his highest- 
ranking generals to acquire automobiles, 
radios, and other personal property. The 
urge also spread to collective farms, where 
peasants devoted more time and energy 
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to the small patches of land and barn- 
vards they are allowed to work on their 
own and less to their collective labors. 
Party bureaucrats were found guilty of 
similar actions on a large scale, appro- 
priating produce of the collectives and 
selling it for private gain. By punishing 
the worst offenders, the Kremlin hopes 
to wipe out all anti-Marxist notions of 
private property. ; 


Ships for Germany? 


Although the Potsdam agreement spe- 
cifically forbids the building of German 
sea-going vessels the British are now in- 
formally suggesting that Germans be per- 
mitted to build ships for the needs of 
their own overseas trade. The British 
argue that if German foreign trade is to 
be revived the Germans, who have no 
dollars or sterling to pay for the use of 
American or British vessels, must have 
a merchant marine of their own. Ameri- 
can officials in Germany are inclined to 
agree with the British argument. 


Gesture for Chile 


Former Secretary Wallace, Truman’s 
original choice as U.S. representative 
to the Chilean Presidential inauguration, 
was to have traveled to Santiago by air. 
But Admiral Leahy, who was appointed 
to succeed him, will arrive in Chile on 
the battleship Wisconsin at the head of 
an impressive naval force. The change in 
plans was urged on the President by 
Assistant Secretary of State Braden when 
he discovered that the Argentine Govern- 
ment was sending almost its entire fleet 
to the Chilean ceremonies. 


New Air Route to Turkey 

Since the State Department is anxious 
to see Pan American Airways start its 
proposed service to Turkey as soon as 
possible, the airline expects favorable 
action on its application for landing rights 
at Rome for a route to Istanbul via 
Greece. The reasons the department 
wants Pan Am’s service to Turkey rushed 
are (1) British European has put inaugu- 
ration of the Istanbul run ahead of all 
its pending schedules and (2) the flights 
would furnish an added American touch 
during the Russian-Turkish negotiations. 


Foreign Notes 


The Philippines and Chinese Govern- 
ments are filing claims to the Japanese 
Embassy building in Washington as repa- 
rations. The Canadian Government is also 
interested in the building but has offered 
to pay for it . . . The monthly: Japanese 
meat ration is now three-quarters of a 
pound. The price, $2.50 a pound for beef. 
And the match ration is being increased 
from three a month to four . . . Cardinal 
Hlond, the fiery primate of Poland, in- 
tends to issue a pastoral letter urging 
his flock to vote for the Peasant party 
in the forthcoming election. The Cardi- 
nal’s associates are advising against it, 
fearing that such action would give the 
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Communist - dominated government a 
valid excuse for clamping down on the 
church. 





Whiskey Prices 


The trade expects that removal of 
OPA ceilings on whiskies, now set for 
were f will raise prices of Scotch and 


onded bourbon by 50 to 100% above . 


present levels in view of the heavy de- 
mand. Some distillers and importers are 
already holding Scotch and bourbon off 
the market until decontrol becomes effec- 
tive. However, new and unknown blends 
are plentiful and may be subject ta price 
cutting. 


Dairy Ceilings Tangle 

A behind-the-scenes scrap between the 
Department of Agriculture and the OPA, 
rather than the “lack of information” 
claimed by the Price Decontrol Board, is 
the reason for the board’s delaying tactics 
on recontrol of dairy products. The board 
would be willing to place ceilings on 
dairy products again if it could get Agri- 
culture and OPA to agree on what the 
actual ceilings would be. Agriculture 
wants prices set close to present levels; 
OPA, lower. The issue may be settled by 
a subsidy arrangement, although the 
board has been reluctant to use subsidies 
where avoidable. 


U. S. Export Trend 


Washington foreign-trade experts be- 


lieve that U.S. exports during most of : 


next year will continue to be principally 
capital goods, raw materials, and essential 
foods still scarce in European and Asiatic 
markets. Many foreign governments are 
expected to maintain severe restrictions 
or even embargoes on imports of what 
they consider luxury or semi-luxury items, 
including U.S. fruits and vegetables. 
Monopoly state-trading by foreign gov- 
ernments and bilateral deals such as the 
four-year wheat agreement between Brit- 
ain and Canada will also affect U.S. 
exports. 


Chocolate Shortage 


The amount of chocolate and cocoa 
that can be produced in the U.S. next 
year depends largely on how the Inter- 
national Emergency Food Council, cur- 
rently meeting in London, allocates the 
new British West African cocoa-bean 
crop, which comprises half the world 
output. With other importing countries 
pressing for increased allocations, U.S. 


representatives face a fight to obtain res- ~ 


toration of their normal quota, sharply 
reduced in the past twelve months, 


Business Footnotes 


The reason for the Treasury’s savings- 
bond sales campaign scheduled for Nov. 7 
through Dec. 7 is indicated by the fact 
that September redemptions of Series E 
bonds amounted to $406,100,000 com- 
pared with $307,800,000 sold . . . De- 


ee 


spite the bumper wheat crop don’t expeg 
an abundance of flour for some time 
Millers cite these obstacles: the serioy, 
boxcar shortage, and maintenance of flour 
price ceilings while wheat remains free 
of control . . . Black market sugar is sel}. 
ing up to 55 cea:3 a pound in 100-pound 
lots in the New York metropolitan are; 
where the shortage is acute because of 
the trucking strike. 
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Movie Lines 





Delanich has a completed Ben Hecht 
script for.a movie based on the career of 
Sarah Bernhardt; Warner Brothers and 
United States Pictures are also rushing 
plans to film her life story. When one 
studio gets to the shooting stage, the 
other two may quit . . . Donna Reed’ 
dowdy make-up for a librarian role in 
Liberty Film’s forthcoming “It’s a Won. 
derful Life” was modified to make her 
look more attractive after a Massachusetts 
woman librarian visiting the set protested 
to Director Frank Capra . . . James Thur. 
ber fans, awaiting the Goldwyn film ver. 
sion of his “The Seeret Life of Walter 
Mitty,” will have to watch for “I Wake 
Up Dreaming,” the picture’s new title. 


Radio Notes 


Jimmy Stewart is anxious to star ina 
radio program, provided a suitable light- 
comedy vehicle is fashioned for him . .. 
Danny Kaye may return to the air shortly 
in a situation-type comedy. Several ad- 
vertisers are interested in him... Ifa 
sponsor can be found, Harold Ickes may 
become an evening news commentator 
broadcasting from Washington . . . We 
the People will devote many of its future 
broadcasts to one subject at a time, such 
as a complete behind-the-scenes story of 
a current movie production . . . The King 
Cole Trio will have a Saturday afternoon 
show of its own on ABC for Wildroot 
shampoo. It will be one of the few spon- 
sored all-Negro network programs. 


Book Notes 


Ruthie Duskiu, twelve-year-old radio 
“Quiz Kid,” is writing a fact-and-fancy 
children’s chemistry book for Dodd, 
Mead publication in mid-1947. Ruthie’ 
technical adviser is her father, a high 
school-chemistry teacher . . . “The Wal 
laces of Iowa,” a study of Henry Wallace, 
his father, who served in Harding’s Cabi- 
net, and his grandfather, founder of Wal: 
lace’s Farmer, will be published in Janv- 
ary by Houghton Mifflin as the ninth in 
its Life-in-America series. Including 4 
new chapter on Wallace’s career as Sec- 
retary of Commerce, the book has been 
in preparation for six years by Russell 
Lord, veteran farm writer . . . Arthur 


Miller, author of the highly controversial 
novel, “Focus,” has a new play which 
probably will be produced on Broadway 
this fall . . . The autobiography of Crosby, 
Gaige, theatrical producer and writer, 
will be published next spring by Knopf 
under the title “Nine or Ten Lives.” 
























ONEST but baffled Americans are 
asking that question. They know 
there is a communist Fifth Column at 
work here; that hatreds and suspicions are 
being spread deliberately; that the thrift 
and independence and self-respecting 
hard work that built America are being 
broken down. But they don’t know what 
they as individuals can do. 

All great movements consist of many 
individuals just simply and honestly mak- 
ing up their minds that some course of 
action is right. What if all of us—truck 
drivers, manufacturers, machinists, poli- 
ticians, miners, housewives, farmers, 
everyone— what if all of us decide that 
beginning tomorrow we will give full 
value. We would give full, honest value 
for all the money and privileges we 
receive. Full value as manufacturers for 
the priceless privilege of operating under 
the profit system. Full value as workers 
for the machinery which capitalism pro- 

vides and without which we would have 
to work longer and harder for a fraction 
of present pay. Full value as politicians 
for the trusting faith the people have 
placed in their representatives, 








“Yes, but what can I do?” 


Suppose we all began this tomorrow 
morning, just because we know it is right. 
By tomorrow night there would be no. 
more labor troubles. Shortages would 
quickly disappear. Prices would come 
down and values would go up. America 
would be on the way to the greatest pros- 
perity, peace, security and happiness the 
world ever saw, and it would be perma- 
nent. The rest of the world might see what 
was happening, and copy us—and then we 
would have true world peace for there 
would be nothing to fight about. 


Everything else has been tried, and 
failed. Isn’t this worth a sincere attempt 
while we still have an America where 
individuals cam act for themselves? 


 Y/ 
SWASEY 
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A PERISCOPE PREVIEW 





How High. Will Prices Go-When Will They Turn Downward? 


Wrere are prices heading? Will living costs decline in 
1947 or will they continue upward? What is the trend in 
wholesale commodity prices? Can you expect the great- 
est retail price changes to be in food, in clothing, or in 
other items? 


In an attempt to get authoritative conjectures on these 
and related questions, NEWSWEEK again has used its unique 
previewing system—a systematic survey of outstanding ex- 
perts. To gain a composite forecast by informed analysis, 
30 of the nation’s best-known business and government 
economists were asked within the last fortnight to make 
their predictions on the basis of then current indications. 


While the individual predictions varied widely, the 
average of the 30 forecasts is as follows: 


@ Wholesale commodity prices are likely to go up another 
8 to 10 per cent before turning downward. 


@ Over-all living costs are likely to rise about half that much 
before turning downward. 


@ The present upward trend should tend to level off by April 
and be definitely downward in the third quarter of 1947. 


@ Food and clothmg prices are those most likely to show 
the sharpest decline once the peak is passed. 

The following should be noted: 

As most of the participants pointed out, any changes in 
government economic policy or sizable wage increases could 
easily change the outlook. This survey, which was completed 
on Oct. 12, does not reflect this week’s Washington decisions 
though many participants had anticipated decontrol steps. 

DETAILS OF THE PREVIEW 

The group whose opinions are tabulated is made up of ten 
government economists, seven employed by private industry, six 
employed by banking and insurance organizations, and seven in 


other fields. On the average, the ten government economists’ pre- 


dictions differed only slightly from those of the twenty outside 
the government. 


The specific questions and a summary of the replies: 


1—If you had to guess, about when would you say that the 
present trend of rising prices will (a) level off? (b) turn downward? 


MCV GOMES sacus secanicausvccntes coteseecemeeacneorne First quarter of 1947 
sansiisnliitiialndieabewiasbinin Third quarter of 1947 
Above are averages of .the forecasts. Although most of the ex- 
erts predicted further general price rises, two-thirds expect a 
, woth trend to appear by the third quarter, 1947; twelve, 
before next ore Half the economists expect the recent trend at 
least to level off within six months; seven, before the year’s end. 
To obtain precise answers, Periscopé asked participants to base 
their estimates on the Bureau of Labor Statistics wholesale price 
index (1926=100), which reflects primary market prices of some 
900 commodities ranging from grains, hides, and steel to flour, 
shoes, and autos. This index stood at 112.7 for the week ending 
June 29 and was up to 124.4 on Sept. 28. 


2—Using the BLS index of wholesale commodity prices (124.4 


for Sept. 28), what would be your best guess on (a) the price level 
in January 1947? (b) the price level in June 1947? (c) ihe highest 
level that prices will reach in the current postwar upswing? 


Price level January 1947 








mies 131 
Price level June 1947 130 
Highest level in current upswing 135 





The above are the average predictions. The highest forecast 
tor January 1947 was 140; the lowest, 120. The highest prediction 
for June 1947 was 145; the lowest, 100. For the peak, the highest 
forecast was 150; the lowest, 128 (which was hit in August). 


3—In what commodity groups would you expect the greatest 
change between now nt June 1947, and in what direction? 

A drop in food and farm products prices was listed by sixteen 
out of 23 economists who expected general prices to decline or 
level off by next June; six listed textile prices. Most frequently 
mentioned by analysts who expect a high price level through next 
June were rises in building-material prices, six. 

To measure the general predictions in relation to the cost of 
living; Periscope used the monthly BLS consumers’ price index 
(1935-39=100) based on retail prices of major budget items for 
moderate-income city families: food, clothing, rent, fuel-elec- 
tricity-ice, house furnishings, and miscellaneous. This index was 
143.7 for Aug. 15 compared with 133.3 last June. 

4—Using the BLS cost-of-living index (August 143.7), what is 
your prediction of (a) the cost of living in January 1947? (b) in 
-June 1947? (c) the highest point in the current upswing? 








Cnt: Ei Sie BET esiiniinnnpaiciccmntnnnnion 144 
Cost of living June 1947 ... 143 
Highest level in current upswing ... .148 





Above are the average predictions. Highest forecast for January 
1947 was 150; lowest, 131. Highest prediction for June 1947 was 
157; lowest, 115. For the peak the highest forecast was 157; 
two believed it had passed. 

5—In what ae items do you expect the greatest 
change between now and June 1947, and in what direction? 

Of the 23 participants expecting prices to decline or level off 
by June, eleven listed food and nine listed clothing as likely to 
show the sharpest downward trend. 

e 


Hae are some interesting comments added by participants: 


@ “These estimates are based upon the BLS indexes, which are 
highly conservative because they do not allow for changes in 
quality and for over-ceiling prices. 


@ “In respect to general prices. I think the peak of commodity 
prices has actually been passed. Statistically, however, some fur- 
ther rise is indicated, due solely to the fact that OPA prices § 
into the indexes, whereas eubiatliby the market in many commodi- 
ties has been on a much higher basis for a long time. As OPA 
ceilings go off, therefore, or as the OPA goes out of existence, 
market prices will displace artificial lower ceiling prices in the in- 
dexes and thus make for a further rise until this process is com- 
pleted.” 

@ “Distortions and strains are increasing in the economy and 
may bring on a mild but disturbing recession’ in the spring, 
which we've just had stock-market warning. So I don't ink 
the public will bid these prices up a great deal farther. 


@ “Prospective weakness in agricultural prices should not carry 
through to’finished goods generally, which are still underpric 
in relation to wage and material costs. Rent increases, long over- 
due, will up living costs, but probably after June 30, 1947. 


? 





PARTICIPANTS IN THE SURVEY 








Brig. Gen. Leonard P. Ayres, Cleveland Trust Co. 

Willard E. Atkins, New York University 

Louis H. Bean, Bureau of the Budget 

William A. Berridge, Metropolitan Life Insurance 

0. : 

a 1. Bogen, Journal of Commerce of N. Y. Reconversion 
obert W. Burgess, Western Electric Co., Inc. 

Ben Dorfman, United States Tariff Commission 

William H. England, Federal Trade Commission 

Henry Hazlitt, NEwswEEK 

Francis C. Jones, Minnesota Valley Canning Co. 

Walter C. Louchheim Jr., Securities and Exchange 
Commission 


John W. Love, The Cleveland Press 

Isador Lubin, Confidential Reports, Inc. 

M. Joseph Meehan, Department of Commerce : 
Jacob L. Mosak, Office of War Mobilization and 


David Novick, Civilian Production Administration 
F. E. Richter, General Foods C 
J. H. Riddle, Bankers Trust Co. 

Walter S. Salant, Price Decontrol Board 

Oscar C., Stine, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
— ae Chamber of Commerce of the A. 


Donald S. Thompson, Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland 

Rufus Tucker, General Motors Corp. . : 

Arthur R. Upgren, Minneapolis Star and University 
of Minnesota 

Q. Forest Walker, R. H. Macy & Co., Inc. _ 

Donald H. Wallace, Office of Price Administration 

Hans A. Widenmann, Carl M. Loeb. Rhoades & Co. 

Donald B. Woodward. Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


of N. Y. 
Charles E. Young. Westinghouse Electric Corp. 
Pa Zelomek 
ne. 
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“We ran‘em 
days on end at Leyte” 


LL kinds of machinery that GI’s 
used—to level jungles, lay air- 
strips and lug supplies—were powered 
with General Motors Diesel engines. So 
were all the landing craft built in the 
last war years. 


And that was a test that opened the 
eyes of many people to what modern 


Diesel power could do. 
For these GM Diesels are powerful and 


compact. They can run week after week 
without a stop. They’re thrifty with 
fuel. They start easily—require very 
little attention. They perform equally 
well on continuous or variable loads. 
Clean design, uniform parts and acces- 
sibility make any maintenance quick 
and with little lost time. 


Peacetime finds Series"71” Diesels at work 
in road building, fishing, transportation, 
drilling, lumbering, construction and 

everywhere else power is used. 





So whatever your need, be 
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sure to get all the informa- 
tion about GM Diesels. 
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DETROIT DIESEL 


we DETROIT 23, MICH. °} 
GENERAL 


Features of GM Diesels 
Important to Every User of Power 


QUICK TO START on their own fuel 

LOW COST—run on common fuel oil 

EASY TO MAINTAIN—clean design plus 
accessibility 

LESS FIRE HAZARD—no volatile explosive fuel 

COMPACT—readily adaptable to any 
installation 

SMOOTH OPERATION—rotating and reciprocat- 
ing forces completely balanced 


QUICK ACCELERATION —2-cycle principle 
produces power with every downward 
piston stroke 


SOLER TTT eT 


ENGINE DIVISION. ; 


SINGLE ENGINES ; . Up fo 200 1. 
MULTIPLE UNITS .. Up to 800 HP, 


MOTORS 
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The Periscope’s 7 —. 
Washington ‘=e Trends. 





Truman is getting ready to cope with a Republican House. His 
political advisers, while still professing hope for election of 
a narrow Democratic majority, are by no means confident. 


Tentative strategy calls for bombardment of Congress with de- 
mands for New Dealish legislation. The Senate, which the 
Democrats expect to hold, can push the program along and 
force the House, presumptively Republican-controlled, to take 
responsibility for blocking it. 


Republican leaders plan to play the same game in reverse. 
They hope to be in a position to push strike-control and tax- 
cutting legislation through the House and make the Democratic 
leadership of the Senate like it or accept the onus for killing 
or modifying it. 


Clarification of issues and party responsibility might thus result 
from divided Congressional control. For this reason, some Dem- 
ocratic leaders view the prospect of a GOP victory in the House 
elections with mixed feelings. 


What alarms Democrats most about the apparent Republican 
swing is the historical rule that an out party which stages a 
comeback in an off-year Congressional election also wins the 
Presidency two years later. 


Some time an exception will prove this rule, the Democrats 
argue, and 1948 could be the exception. Nevertheless, they 
concede that spectacular Republican success next month would 
create a victorious psycholegy in the GOP and a defeatist atti- 
tude among Democratic workers that might be important 
factors in themselves. 


Political statisticians predict a total vote approaching 35,- 
000,000 on the basis of extraordinarily heavy registration in 
big cities all the way from New York and Philadelphia to San 
Francisco. 


Democrats take some hope from this pickup in voter interest, 
pointing out that their party has been most successful when 
the vote was heaviest. They insist that much of the new regis- 
tration represents precinct-level effort by party workers and 
their CIO-PAC allies. 


Republican headquarters canvassers claim spontaneous protest 
against the party in power accounts for most of the gain in 
registration. They cite cases of housewives who have literally 
left meat queues to stand in registration lines. 


a 
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A pickup in veterans’ housing construction in the next 60 days 
is predicted by Expediter Wyatt’s associates on the basis of 
reports from the field and on-the-spot surveys. 


A campaign for Wyatt’s scalp will gain fury nevertheless. 
Washington representatives of contractor and real-estate organi- 
zations are making no secret of their determination to stir up 
a Congressional demand for Wyatt’s removal. 


Right and left wing factions in the CIO are squaring off for 
a possible fight to control the organization, if President Murray 


goes through with his threat to quit at the Atlantic City con- 
vention, opening Nov. 18. 


Either side could win such a fight. A big majority of the CIO 
members!:i1) is non-communist, but as matters stand the left 


wing might win a showdown in the ruling executive board. 
The balance of power is in the hands of George F. Addes, left- 
wing secretary-treasurer of the United Automobile Workers. 


Postponement of a showdown by drafting Murray for another 
term will be advocated by powerful leaders on both sides. If 
Murray refuses to be drafted, the compromise advocates may 
get behind Sherman H. Dalrymple, former president of the 
United Rubber Workers and a neutral in CIO politics. 


AFL leadership is about to be courted intensively by both the 
Republican and Democratic parties. Strategists in both political 
camps think the AFL will be an important force in the 1948 
election. 


Internal troubles of the CIO and third-party talk among some 
of its leaders have convinced many politicians that there may 


be more, and less capricious, strength to be found in the 
AFL hills. 


Truman will make a point of assuaging the hurt feelings of the 
AFL in the future. Republicans are counting strongly on John 
L. Lewis, who used to be a Republican and who has recently 
returned to the AFL, to bring the federation into their camp 
before the 1948 election. 


U.s. failure to mediate China’s civil conflict is privately con- 
ceded by some State Department officials. General Marshall 
is expected to return to Washington soon. 


Marshall’s return won’t mean U.S. withdrawal from China, 
however. It is more likely to mark the beginning of all-out sup- 
port of Chiang Kai-shek against the Chinese Communists. 


Truman probably will ask Marshall to go back as Chiang’s 
politico-military adviser. If the general’s health or personal 
affairs won’t permit resumption of duty in the Orient, another 
military man will be sent. 


Restitution of Jewish property seized by the Nazis in Germany 
is planned by State Department policymakers. The necessary 
decrees are in process of preparation. 


British cooperation in the project is pledged. Russian partici- 
pation also has been sought but so far hasn’t been promised. 


- The decrees will be put in force in the British and American 


zones regardless of what the Russians finally do. 


Original owners of expropriated properties and their heirs will 
be sought out and restored to control. Where they cant 
be found, proceeds from sales will go into a fund for 
the welfare of Jewish displaced persons. In cases where 
properties have changed hands since seizure, present owners 


will be evicted. 


Permanent homes for displaced Jews still in German camps also 
are being sought by the State Department. The Vatican has 
been asked to make a special appeal to Latin American nations 
to welcome these Jews as immigrants. 


Tntra-Army rivalry over control of guided missiles remains 
unsettled even though the Air Forces are in sole charge of 
experimental development. The ground forces will continue to 
fight for a share in operational control. 











GHEE Present U.S. Alaska route 
Projected Oriental route 
@e@@@e Projected Asiatic service 


\ae Baw Connecting Round-the-World route 
oo 





N 4-Engine 44-Passenger 
ORTHWEST AIRLINES has been awarded the ; 
short, great-circle route to Alaska and the Non-Stop Service to Alaska 


Orient... via Northwest Passage! ; 
fs preemene AIRLINES Offers daily service be- 


First stage—to Alaska—is already in opera- tween Seattle-Tacoma and Anchorage. Now 


tion. Soon Northwest’s luxury service will be for the first time the great cities across the top 
extended to Tokyo, Shanghai and Manila... of the U.S. are linked by direct one-carrier ser- 
connecting at Shanghai with the short, fast vice to Alaska. 

round-the-world route. 








Northwest will be first. to fly this short-cut 
route on regular schedule, saving thousands of 
miles and many hours of travel to the Orient. 


NORTHWEST 


ORIENTAL 
AIRLINES 









































Two ways to measure quality 


in Fluorescent Lamps 


One way, General Electric found, was to 
build the world’s biggest double quartz mono- 
chrometer. With this special spectroscope, G-E 
lamp scientists are able to make thousands of 
quick and accurate measurements of light waves 
and of the short ultra-violet radiation that is so 
important in producing fluorescent light. Those 
measurements are vital both in fundamental 
lamp research and in assuring buyers of G-E 
fluorescent lamps of accurately standardized 
colors. You'd have fun operating General 
Electric’s monochrometer—but you'd hardly 
have room for it in your budget or your cellar. 
Nor would you be inclined to duplicate all of 
General Electric’s other research and testing 
facilities. But there is a measure of fluores- 
cent lamp quality that’s always in reach.... 


G-E LAMPS 











Insist on the @ monogram on all the 
fluorescent lamps you buy for your business 
and home. It’s easy to understand why General 
Electric has been first with practically all 


the major improvements in fluorescent lamps 
when you realize that G-E Lamp scientists 
never rest on past achievements. *General 
Electric lamp research is constantly at work 
to make General Electric lamps ever better 
and to make them Stay Brighter Longer. 





GENERAL & ELECTRIC 
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PRESIDENT: Election Eve Price Retreat 


The Truman Administration came to a 
political crossroads this week and took 
a turn it had long condemned as leading 
only to disaster. It virtually abandoned 
price control in an effort to relieve the 
meat crisis and save the November 
elections. 

Specifically, the President at 10 p. m. 
EST, Monday, Oct. 14, announced in 
a nationwide broadcast the decontrol of 
meat. Actually, he doomed the whole 
stabilization program, born out of war- 
time need Jan. 30, 1942, and retained 
by Mr. Truman after V-J Day in the 
belief that it was necessary to prevent 
a price spiral. 

What had led the President to his 
complete reversal of policy was as obvi- 
ous as a politician’s backslap: In New 
York City last week hundreds had stood 
all night in line waiting for butcher shops 
to open; in Cleveland, 10,000 meat-hun- 
gry customers had smashed four market 
stalls when supplies ran out at 10 a. m.; 
in Newark, butchers themselves paraded 
demanding meat; in Cambridge, the 
staid Harvard Faculty Club was serving 
horsemeat. From coast to coast the story 
was the same—no meat, and public indig- 
nation at the explosion point. 

The plain truth was that the Demo- 
crats’ chances at the polls next Nov. 5 
were withering on the vine. Even the 
man in the street had only to wet a finger 
to the wind to know that much. George 
Gallup’s American Institute of Public 
Opinion placed the party’s strength at 
the “lowest point in sixteen years,” re- 
porting that the President's support, at a 
record high of 87 per cent in July, 1945, 
had tumbled steadily until now it was 
only 82 per cent. Eleven points of the 
drop were recorded in the last two 
months. The trend, said Gallup, indicated 
that the GOP would capture the House. 

The Full Step: This week when 
Harry S. Truman, nervous, even halting 
in speech, took to the radio to announce 
his decision this much could be said for 
him: He had held out for six long days 
against the pressure of his political ad- 
visers before consenting to the course 
adopted. Once having reached the deci- 
sion, he decided to make it no halfway 
step: ’ 

“The Price Administrator and the 
Secretary of Agriculture have been lift- 


ing controls on thousands of items on 
their own initiative ... The action... 


freeing meat from controls means that 
their programs of lifting controls will 
have to be accelerated . . . I have directed 
all the agencies of government to co- 
operate in speeding up those plans... 
We all recognize the close relationship 
between wages and prices . . . As we 
speed up the removal of price controls, 
the removal of wage controls will also be 
accelerated.” 

With those words Mr. Truman 
chucked stabilization of prices and wages 
out the window; in the space of two para- 
graphs of Presidential text he hung a 
crape on the door of OPA. Yes, he said, 
some controls, certainly rent control, 
would be retained, but that he had now 
joined the decontrol forces he made un- 
mistakably clear: “In this way we shall 
move steadily—and as quickly as we 
safely can—toward a free economy and 
free collective bargaining.” 

Politically, it was incumbent upon the 
head of the Democratic party to spread 
some blame for the meatless chaos which 
had descended on America’s millions. 
This Mr. Truman did with as much gusto 
as a man in full retreat could be expected 
to muster. He said the fault was that of 
(1) a “few men in Congress in the 
service of selfish interests”; and (2) a 








Newsweek’s Paper 


As previously pointed out, a pro- 
tracted strike in the plant of one of 
Newsweek's chief paper suppliers 
aggravated the effects of the gen- 
eral paper shortage. As a result, it 
is necessary to publish all or part of 
an occasional issue, including this 
week’s, on a less satisfactory paper 
than that used in recent months. 

On the brighter side, the suppli- 
ers are doing everything possible 
to complete reconversion and to 
provide quality paper up to News- 
WEEK’s standards for the first time 
since early war years. 


bu J: 
“reckless group of selfish men” who 
thought in terms of dollars instead of 
people, the same ones who had “hated 
Franklin D, Roosevelt and fought every- 
thing he stood for.” 

But in surrendering to the “reckless 
group” which had opposed the Adminis- 
tration’s stabilization theories, Mr. Tru- 
man was by no means pessimistic about 
the future: He was sure that neither 
labor nor business wanted to hurt the 
country or their countrymen; that both 
would cooperate. He pleaded gently with 
both factions: “We shall all have to ex- 
ercise restraint” in following the new 
road, the road of “orderly but acceler- 
ated process of lifting controls.” 

Finally: “I am confident that this can 














Charles Phe'ps Cushing 
Political pot roast: Would a reversal on meat bring a reversal of trends? 
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Tale of "he D 
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ys: Thursday Truman Fences in Careful Q. and A.... " 

On Thursday of last week, President to be reflected in the Congressional position perfectly clear that he had no spoke 
Truman's decontrol decision was still elections this fall?” comment to make on that. questid 
unmade. A near-record crowd of 224 > The President (appearing displeased Q. “The society section ot my paper decon 

reporters attending his press conference with the question): He had no comment wants to know if you are planning to 

tried in vain to pry loose information re- on it. attend the wedding of Jéan Wallace The 
garding the meat crisis. They failed so Q. “Mr. President, do you have any [daughter of Henry]? a few 
completely that many of the newsmen campaign plans?” The President: Mrs. Truman would service 
feared they had had a preview of what The President: He did not. attend; he had never attended such determ 
might be a new Truman press-confer- (Several questions and answers on affairs. f price | 
ence technique: the Wage Stabilization Board.) Q. “When you say that there is no might 
Q. “Will the group of experts meet action imminent on the meat situation, If 7 
After a few jovial remarks the Presi- again today on the meat situation?” do you indicate that your current ad- the ¢ 
dent’s manner gradually changed; he The President: Yes, they would. visers have found no solution?” » slaugl 
grew curt, cool, and tight-lipped. The Q. “Is there any possibility of buying The President: He had no comment not hi 
conference proved a far cry from his Argentine beef?” on that; he had not discussed it with Ih 
once free-swinging, free-talking sessions The President: No comment; they them. a, admit 
with the press. Still mindful of the woe were making a report. ( Several questions and answers on the Th 
brought on by his chatty endorsement Q. “When do you expect to get that United Nations, White House dinners, done 
of‘ Henry A. Wallace’s foreign-policy report?” speeches, appointments, and balancing order 

views at a press conference just four The President: He would announce it the budget. Then, finally, “Thank you are 


weeks earlier, the President had plainly 
decided to bar a repetition as far as 
the meat issue was involved. 

Within the meeting’s brief ten-minute 
span, 41 questions were asked. The 
President’s replies were clipped; some 
questions were not even answered. Re- 
turn as they did, again and again, to 
the question of meat, reporters found 
Mr. Truman a solid wall of silence. 
Disappointed, they’ filed out; uneasily 
they wondered whether a new trend in 
press conferences had been born. 

The transcript of the conference, in 

art: 
' At 4:03 p.m. the President rose and 
began by announcing the appointment 
of . . . Gen. George C. Marshall, Gen. 
A. A. Vandegrift, Sen. Burnet Maybank, 
and Rep. Joseph Clark Baldwin to ‘the 
Battle Monument Commission. 

Q. “Is that a paying job?” 

The President: No, expenses were 
paid when they were on their regular 
duties for that purpose... 

Q. “Nothing on meat?” 

The President: Nothing on meat. 

Q. “Nothing cooking?” 

The President shook his head and 
grinned. No. 

Q. “Is there any action imminent 
on the meat situation?” 

The President: There was not. 

Q. “Do you think that the dissatis- 


when he got it. 

Q. “Will they meet in the White 
House?” 

The President: They would. 

(Several questions and answers on 
politics and the atom bomb.) 

Q. “Do you still favor retention of 
price controls on meat?” 

The President: No comment. 

Q. “Do you have any comment on 
Senator Taft’s views on the Nurem- 
berg war crimes trials?” 

The President (in the conference’s 
only twinkle): He thought that was a 
matier Taft and Governor Dewey could 
settle; didn’t the newsmen think so? 

Q. “Does the Allen mission to Ger- 
many represent any change in our 
policy toward Germany ... ?” 

The President: Mr. Allen was going 
to Germany for the RFC, with which, 
he, the President, was not familiar. The 
mission had nothing to do with policy 
with Germany except where the RFC 
is interested. 

Q. “Has the White House approved 
the flight of the B-29s around the 
world?” 

The President: No decision had as 
yet been made. 

Q. “In saying you have no comment 
on price ceilings on meat, do you re- 
ject your previous position in support 
of price control?” 

The President: No, he had made his 


Mr. President.”) 





faction about the meat situation is likely President Truman and King Salmon... 
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be done if the American people will use Behind the Decision cil was assembling for its third secret b 
the kind of teamwork that has always Saal h ai P meeting of the week last Wednesday, u 
carried us through all our problems. In ot since the war had such an ron Oct. 9, when Senate Secretary Leslie y 
the long run that which is best for the Curtain obscured doings at the White Biffle spilled the beans. Even then, 
nation is best for all the people.” House. Cabinet members slipped out Charles G. Ross, the Presidential press 1 
Would the President’s act return meat side doors; key advisers all but tiptoed to secretary, blandly insisted he knew noth- \ 
to the dinner table before Election Day? avoid the press. White House attachés ing about it. And while Democratic Na- k 
That was the question. Meat experts baldly denied all knowledge of what was _ tional Chairman Robert E. Hannegan was 
could only guess, but they were not too going on. But any newsman worth his _ sitting in with the others, an aide pre- 
optimistic.. Beyond doubt some cattle — salt last week had no trouble guessing: tended he was still at his Post Office desk. 
would now commence to move to market, The top brains of the Truman Admin- For privacy, the meetings were held in 
but it would take a full week for them 


to reach the processors; another week to 
move through distribution channels. At 
best it would be a narrow squeak. 


istration were trying to solve the biggest 

political crisis that .the Democrats had 

faced in years—the meat shortage. 
What amounted to an emergency coun- 


the green-walled, green-carpeted office of 
Reconversion Director John R. Steelman 
on the ground floor of the White House 
East Wing—far from the prying reporters 
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,.. Monday He Tells Annerten That 


On Monday night the President 
spoke to an audience which couldn't 
question him. Excerpts from his speech 
decontrolling meat: 


The responsibility rests squarely on 
a few men in Congress who, in the 
service of selfish interest, have been 
determined for some time to wreck 
price controls no matter what the cost 
might be to our people. 

If price control had been enacted by 
the Congress in time . . . wasteful 
slaughter of unfattened cattle would 
not have taken place. 

I have tried honestly and sincerely to 
administer this feeble (OPA) law. 

The American people will not con- 
done the conduct of those who, in 
order further to fatten their profits, 
are endangering the health of our 
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... the press didn’t ask him about fish 











people by holding back vital foods . . . 

The real blame, however, lies at the 
door of the reckless group of selfish 
men who, in the hope of gaining politi- 
cal advantage, have encouraged sellers 
to gamble on the destruction of price 
control. 

This group, today as in the past, is 
thinking in terms of millions of dollars 
instead of millions of people. This same 
group has opposed every effort of this 
administration to raise the standard of 
living and increase the opportunity for 
the common man. This same group 
hated Franklin D. Roosevelt and fought 
everything he stood for .. . 

During these last weeks 1 have con- 
sidered many proposed remedies . . . 
Some have even suggested that the 
government go out onto the farms and 
ranges and seize the cattle for slaugh- 
ter. This would indeed be a drastic 
remedy. But we gave it long and seri- 
ous consideration. We decided against 
the use of this extreme wartime emer- 
gency power of government. It would 
be wholly impracticable . . 

There is only one remedy left—that 
is to lift controls on meat. Accord- 
ingly, the Secretary of Agriculture 
and the Price Administrator are re- 
moving all price controls on livestock, 
and food and feed products there- 
from—tomorrow. 

I caused an investigation to be made 
of the possibility of lifting quickly the 
present quarantine against cattle from 
Mexico . . . It indicates that the Mexi- 
can border may be opened at once. 
When that happens a substantial num- 
ber of cattle from Mexico will come 
into this country .. . 

For many months representatives of 
the livestock and meat industry have 
insistently demanded the lifting of con- 
trols from their products. They have 
made the definite promise that the lift- 
ing of control . . . would bring to 
market the meat which our people 
want, at reasonable prices. The Ameri- 
can people will know where the respon- 
sibility rests if profiteering on meat 
raises prices so high that the average 
American cannot buy it. 

The action which will be taken to- 


Meat and More Meat Is on the Way 


morrow in freeing meat from controls 
means that (the) programs of lifting 
controls will have to be accelerated 
. .. | have directed all the agencies of 
government to cooperate in speeding up 
those plans to an extent compatible 
with our economic security. 

This does not mean the end of con- 
trols now. Some items, like rent, will 
have to be controlled for a long time to 
come. Other items, consisting of certain 
basic materials and other commodities 
of which there is now a grave shortage, 
will have to remain under control until 
production of them has been greatly 
increased. 

As we speed up the removal of price 
controls, the removal of wage controls 
will also be accelerated. In this way we 
shall move steadily—and as quickly as 
we safely can—toward a free economy 
and free collective bargaining. 

. . . Production in general is now in- 
creasing at a significant rate . . . As the 
shortages continue to disappear, the in- 
flationary pressure will ease and the 
need for government controls will pass. 
No one is more anxious to get rid of 
these controls than I am. But before 
we get rid of them we must be sure 
that the American people as a whole 
—not some special interest—will be 
benefited. 

If industry should go on a strike in 
any commodity and. refuse either to 
make the goods or to sell them freely 

. . industry would be courting dis- 
aster. On the other hand, if labor should 
not maintain a high efficiency and pro- 
ductivity—if labor should slow down or 
call unlawful or unnecessary strikes or 
carry on jurisdictional conflicts—labor 
too would be inviting disaster. Abun- 
dant production is the only sure and 
safe road to a free market. 

As we proceed in an orderly but 
accelerated process of lifting controls, 
we shall all have to exercise restraint 
and common sense if inflation is to be 
avoided and adequate production is to 
be achieved. I am confident that this 
can be done if the American people 
will use the same kind of teamwork 
that has always carried us through all 
our problems. 
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in the West Wing press room. Present, 
besides Steelman and Hannegan: Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Clinton P. Anderson 
and his assistant, Robert Shields; OPA 
Administrator Paul Porter and his coun- 
sel, Richard H. Field; Attorney General 
Tom C. Clark, Under Secretary of State 
William L. Clayton, and Clark Clifford, 
Presidential spe ch writer. For three ses- 
sions, while a photo of President Truman 
stared down from the wall, the weary 
advisers tossed the meat crisis around. 
They came to no conclusive decision. 

But there had to be a decision, and 
soon. Even the most faithful New Deal- 


ers so advised the President. Sen. James 
M. Mead, almost forlornly trying to 
unseat Thomas E. Dewey as governor 
of New York, phoned Mr. Truman to 
plead for “emergency action . . . NOW.” 
Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida, drummer 
boy to a multitude on the left, beat a 
retreat: “If price control is getting to be 
like Prohibition in its last days . . . we 
might just as well not try to have it.” 
Gov.-designate J. Strom Thurmond of 
South Carolina confided that “the folks 
back home” were so mad that a Repub- 
lican might even run for office in his 
95 per cent Democratic state. 


51 


The Flip-Flop: By Friday, the Presi- 
dent was convinced that nothing less 
than a Cabinet meeting could resolve the 
crisis. For an hour and 35 minutes, far 
longer than usual, the Cabinet members 
argued: Anderson and Hannegan were 
all-out for decontrol; the Secretaries of 
War and Navy were neutral, save to 
point out that the armed services could 
sure use a little more meat; for the 
balance of the Cabinet a non-member 
carried the ball—Paul Porter, favoring 
continued control. 

The President still could not make up 
his mind. “If I decontrol meat,” he re- 
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marked at one stage, “they'll say I'm 
yellow; if I don’t, they'll call me hard- 
headed.” Throughout the balance of Fri- 
day and far into Saturday afternoon, the 
President weighed the question. At last 
he yielded to the persistent voices of 
Anderson and Hannegan. He decided on 
decontrol of meat. 

Over the week end, the President’s 
aides. carpentered a speech. Up bright 
and early Monday morning, Mr. Truman 
himself took a hand. Throughout the day 
changes were made repeatedly. £ 

At last, at approximately 5 p.m. Mon- 
day, Judge Samuel Rosenman (sum- 
moned from New York to lend a hand), 


Press Secretary Charles Ross, and Clark 
Clifford—the principal drafters—heaved 
a sigh of relief and turned the finished 
speech over to the White House mimeo- 
graphing room, At 6:45 p.m, nearly 60 
newsmen, who had been standing by 
for hours, grabbed their copies and 
rushed for their phones with the news 
that Harry $. Truman in six days had 


come full circle on price control. 


ro 


AFL: They ve Had Enough 


With their big cigars and air of tipped- 
chair, baggy-kneed indifference, they 
scarcely looked like men who were fed 
up. But last week the 660 delegates to 
the AFL’s 65th Annual Convention in 


Chicago let it be known in unmistak- 
able terms that they and the 7,100,000 
workers they represented had had 
enough of “wartime” government con- 
trols. During the week, the AFL spokes- 
men denounced: 

@ Price control:—Calling the present 
OPA “a profit-promoting measure,” Presi- 
dent William Green proposed decontrol 
of all prices except rent. 

@ Wage control:—Green deplored the 
government's tendency “to still exercise 
control over economic life and to relegate 
even collective bargaining to the rear and 
clothe a government agency with author- 
‘ » 

ity to veto’ agreements reached by em- 


ployers and employes. 


( Presidential intervention:—Blaming the 
drastic rise in the cost of living on Presi- 
dent Truman's intervention in the steel 
strike which resulted in a rise in steel 
prices, the executive council’s report 
stated: “Political intervention results in 
the substitution of political pressures for 
dependence on economic facts and eco- 


nomic power . . . Those unions [CIO] 
which broke price ceilings to get 18% 


cents followed a shortsighted policy. Had ° 


they been willing to accept smaller in- 
creases and adjust their demands by 
genuine collective bargaining to indus- 
try’s ability to pay, they would be better 
off today and so would all American 
workers.” 





International 


Green (with Cardinal Stritch) and his AFL have had enough of controls 


HAWAII: Sugar Drought 


Day by day the red volcanic soil jy 
the Hawaiian sugar. fields grew drie, 
Young sugar cane wilted and shriveled 
Gusty trade winds swirled clouds of dir 
into the air. By last week the worg 
drought in the islands’ history was si 
weeks old. To a world already sugar. 
starved, each month without water meant 
the loss of 80,000 tons of sugar. No long. 
er could the United States count on 850, ' 
000 tons of sugar this year from its third! 
biggest source (first, Cuban cane, second, 


domestic beet sugar). Even in Hawai 
itself, where sugar had never been ta 
tioned throughout the war, it became 4 
collector's item, 


This drought was not the result 
freakish weather which man could t 


control, It.was strictly man-made, It wa 
the result of an industrywide strike been 
Sept. 1 by Harry Bridges’s CIO Inter. 


national Longshoremen’s and Warehouse. 
men’s Union. When the ILWU’s 25,000 
plantation hands and crushing-mill work. 
ers were called out, water ceased to 
flow in the canals, aqueducts, flumes, 
pumps, and siphons which funnel it from 
the rain-drenched mountains to irrigate 
the sunbaked lowlands. The Hawaiian 
sugar industry, as highly mechanized as 
Midwestern wheat fields, had long been 
peculiarly vulnerable to this _ artificial 
drought: It takes one ton of water to 
produce one pound of sugar. 

The strike was precipitated by three 
union demands: a wage raise from 41- 
43% to 65 cents hourly, an hours re- 
duction from 48 to 40 weekly, and a union 
shop. The Hawaiian sugar industry, al- 
ready paying the highest wage in the 
world, offered 50 cents an hour, but re- 
fused the hours and union-shop demands. 
It argued that the raise to 50 cents would 
cost $5,000,000 a year, more than its 
1945 net profit. It offered alternatively to 
pay 65 cents an hour if the workers in 
the future would pay for the perquisites 
(housing, garden lands, fuel, medical 
care, etc.) which the plantations now 
furnish free. When the union rejected 
both offers, the strike was on. The loss 
to the sugar industry, $144,000 daily; 
to the workers, $3,000,000 monthly. 

Behind the biggest strike in Hawaiian 
history was Bridges’s bid for more power. 
By choosing the islands’ No. 1 industry 
for the CIO’s first major invasion, he in 
effect made a flanking move which would 
strengthen his power on the waterfront. 
Once he controlled sugar workers and 
longshoremen, the Australian-born radi- 
cal would hold America’s Pacific bastion 
in the palm of his hand. 


oo 





RACIAL: White Supremacy? 


The white supremacy foment in the 
Southern wing of the Democratic party 
made news in two states last week: 

Alabama: Whits-cupremacy die-hards 
had long since resolved tc find some way 
to dodge the Supreme Court decision out- 
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-The Talmadge Way: Georgia Democrats, brandishing Confederate battle and state flags, whoop it up for white supremacy 


lawing the Democratic white primary 
(NewsweEEk, April 10, 1944). Cotton 
farmers in the “black belt,” so called for 
its black clay soil and not for its Negro 
majority, were especially aroused by Re- 
construction-era fears that colored candi- 
dates might capture their local offices. 
They hit upon this scheme: Amend the 
state constitution to make Alabama’s edu- 
cational requirements for voting the strict- 
est in the country, so that only a handful 
of Negroes would qualify. 

Last week this proposal had split Ala- 
bama Democrats into two warring camps. 
Gov. Chauncey Sparks joined the white- 
supremacy wing, led by State Chairman 
Gessner T. McGorvey, in urging the vot- 
ers to ratify the pending Boswell amend- 
ment on Nov. 5. A voice from the past, 
that of ex-Sen. “Cotton Tom” Heflin, the 
Bilbo of the ’20s, echoed their pleas. Just 
as earnestly, Sen. Lister Hill and the lib- 
eral Birmingham News, Alabama’s big- 
gest daily, joined in fighting the amend- 
ment. On the fence: Senator-designate 
John J. Sparkman and Governor-designate 
“Big Jim” Folsom. 

Should the Boswell amendment pass, 
all voters would have to be “of good 
character” and able to “understand and 
explain” the Federal Constitution and 
“the duties and obligations of good citi- 
zenship under a republican form of gov- 
ernment.” To all it was obvious that only 
a dull-witted registration board would 
let many Negroes pass these tests. 

Georgia: Whereas the Alabama plan 
would use education as the excuse for dis- 


td 


franchising Negroes, Governor-nominate 
Eugene Talmadge of Georgia was not so 
subtle. Ailing from a stomach hemorrhage 
in Jacksonville, Fla., last week he sent a 
message via his son and manager, Her- 
man, to a Talmadge-handpicked conven- 
tion of Georgia Democrats in Macon: 
“We Democrats who believe in the de- 
mocracy of our forefathers believe that a 
Democratic white primary should be re- 
stored to our Southland.” 

Frankly Talmadge argued that “the 
Negro has not demonstrated his capabil- 
ity of casting intelligent ballots.” His 
proof: “99 per cent of the Negro vote” in 
Georgia’s July primary (NEwsweEkk, July 
29) favored James V. Carmichael over 
Eugene Talmadge. His remedy: permit 
only whites to be members of the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Dutifully and boisterously, the con- 
vention approved this plan and a com- 
panion measure to perpetuate the county- 
unit rule which gave Talmadge the gu- 
bernatorial nomination even though Car- 
michael won a popular plurality. 

To dodge the Supreme Court’s ruling, 
Talmadge planned to adopt the system, 
first used in South Carolina last summer 
(NEwsweEEK, Aug. 26), under which the 
Democratic state party was reorganized 
into a whites-only private club. All that 


was needed to put this plan into effect: 


was for the 1947 Georgia legislature to 
erase all primary laws from the state’s 
books. : Then, theoretically at least, the 
new Democratic club would be exempt 
from Federal laws and court rulings. - 


CONGRESS: Lobbyist Hunt 


In the virtuous flurry of housecleaning 
which preceded its summer adjournment, 
Congress approved, among other features 
of the La Follette-Monroney bill to 
streamline Congressional procedures, a 
provision forcing Capitol Hill lobbyists to 
register their names, salaries, and sources 
of financial support. Failure to come out 
into the open, the legislators decided, 
would bring a penalty of $5,000, a year 
in prison, or both. 

As the Oct. 10 deadline for registra- 
tion came and went last week, Washing- 
ton cynics, who stumble over lobbyists 
in every nook and cranny of Capitol Hill, 
saw their prediction come true. Of an 
estimated 2,000 Washington representa- 
tives of special interests, only 55—most 
of them labor lobbyists—had registered. 
The position of the remainder: Let some- 
one prove they were lobbyists. 


oer 


VETERANS: Job or Scrapheap? 


The fact was that “a grateful nation” 
had become forgetful. Of the 1,490,000 
men who had come through the second 
world war partially disabled, one out of 
every six had been unable to find a job. 
Only one out of every sixteen uninjured 
veterans was still unemployed. Only one 
out of 58 civilians was looking for work. 
If the men whose service had cost them 
an arm, a leg, or an eye were bitter, few 
last week could blame them. 

The lowest ebb was reached last Feb- 
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ruary, when 54,219 disabled veterans ap- 
plied for jobs through the United States 
Employment Service and only 6,520 got 
them—a rate of 12 per cent. Through the 
vigorous efforts of the Veterans Admin- 
istration, the rate rose slowly. In August 
job placements were 13,200, as against 
29,800 referrals. But the record still com- 
pared unfavorably with April 1945, when 
patriotism and the need for labor pro- 
duced a rate of 75 per cent. Ironically, 
the partially disabled veteran gets less 
protection than other veterans under the 
Selective Service Act, which provides re- 
employment rights only if the veteran is 
physically capable of resuming his former 
duties. 

Last week, with nearly 250,000 dis- 
abled but “employable” veterans still 
jobless, President Truman called for a 
National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week. (NEwswEEK, Oct. 14). 
The keynote: employment of the handi- 
capped was good business. Secretary of 
Labor Schwellenbach cited a survey of 
10,000 workers which showed that hand- 
icapped persons were 8 per cent more 
efficient than their fellow workers, even 
under identical working standards. Other 
surveys showed they were less liable to 
disabling injuries, 
had a lower rate of 
labor turnover, and 
less absenteeism. 

The National As- 
sociation of Manu- 
facturers News, 
which devoted a July 
issue to the disabled 
problem, empha- 
sized that employers 
must take the trouble 
to fit the job to the 
veteran's ability 
rather than use blan- 
ket medical require- 
ments which elimi- 
nate the disabled. In- 
surance companies 
gave assurance that 
hiring disabled men 
incurs no additional 
risks for employers, 
some of whom fear 
that an on-the-job 
injury will be paid 
for on the basis of 
the original disabil- 





there were catches in the ballyhooed 


‘$30,000,000 “gift.” 


The gimmicks: (1) The Veterans Ad- 
ministration must buy the car direct from 
the seller for the veteran. Veterans who 
had already bought cars, therefore, could 
not obtain reimbursement. (2) There was 
no provision for priorities in obtaining 
cars. Though Oldsmobile, whose pedal- 
less Hydra-Matic clutch makes it espe- 
cially suitable for amputees, and Ford 
voluntarily allow top priorities to wound- 
ed veterans, veterans found many dealers 
reluctant to push them ahead of their long 
waiting lists of regular customers. (3) The 
applicant must have a driver's license. 
This requirement eliminated men _ so 
badly disabled that they would have to 
have relatives drive for them. (4) The 
deadline for applications was set for June 
30, 1947. This would exclude many of 
the 600 amputees still in service hospi- 
tals who would not be discharged in time. 

Even without the gimmicks, no more 
than 10,000 veterans, the VA estimates, 
would get cars. Excluded by the terms of 
the bill, the rest of the 110,000 totally 
disabled—the blind, the armless, and the 
totally paralyzed—and the 1,490,000 
partially disabled were out in the cold. 








ity plus the second. 

For the veterans 
and for the nation, 
Veterans Administrator Omar N. Bradley 
spoke the plain truth: “Which is it to be 
—a job or the scrapheap?” 


Cars for Some Amputees 


“A car for every amputee” sounded 
‘ mighty fine when Rep. Edith Nourse 
Rogers of Massachusetts forced through 
her program in the closing days of the 
79th Congress. But the beneficiaries—dis- 
charged veterans of the second world war 
who had lost oné ovr both legs or the use 
of them—were discovering last week that 


U. S. Army Signal Corps. 
Not charity but a chance is what disabled veterans want 


ARMY: Draft No More 


The Army last week announced that 
for the rest of 1946 it won’t need the 
draft after all. Recruitment had exceeded 
all expectations, with 61,750 volunteers 
signing up in September—more than 
double the expected 30,000 and a big 
jump from the low of 39,615 in August. 
Of the October quota of 35,000, only the 
15,000 to be inducted before Oct. 15 will 
have to serve. The Selective Service or- 
ganization of 12,345 paid workers and 
178,785 volunteer workers will remain 





intact for the time being. But, the Army 
said, if recruiting exceeds 40,000 a month 
until the draft expires March $1, then the 
last man has been drafted. 
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POLITICS: Wallace’s Call 


Last week, the nation’s most prominent 
member of the unemployed—Henry A. 
Wallace, author of “60,000,000 Jobs’— 
got a job. The ex-Secretary of Commerce, 
former Vice President, onetime Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, and titular head of 
the American left wing, became editor 
of The New Republic, a_left-minded 
weekly (circulation: 38,576) which had 
long sung his praises. 

In accepting the offers of the editorial 
board members, Bruce Bliven and - 
Michael Straight, to join the magazine 
staff at an unannounced salary, Wallace 
said: “As editor . . . I shall do everything 
I can do to arouse the American people, 
the British people, the Russian people, 
the French people, and, in fact, the liber- 
ally minded people of the whole world to 
the need of stopping this dangerous arm- 
ament race.” 


The Bird 


Political note of the week: in Flint, 
Mich., the Genesee County Democratic 
leaders asked Henry A. Wallace to post- 
pone his political address scheduled for 
Oct. 19. Reason: the opening of the 
pheasant season would probably find 
more of Flint’s 40,000 CIO members out 
hunting than listening to Wallace. 


Treein’ Andy May 


The men who live in the Kentucky 
hollows along the Big Sandy River 
haven’t much chance to talk to stran- 
gers. Dry creek beds and wagon paths 
are all that connect many of their log cab- 
ins, where at night spinning wheels still 
hum and the “leastuns” play by the open 
fire. It is a long time between visitors, 
like the wandering singers with their 
“suré-enough” fiddles and their songs— 
“My Gal Is Bill-be-Damned” or “Pa’s 
Done Et the Shotgun.” Their names for 
their hollows give them away—Lonesome, 
Troublesome, Peevish. 

But last week a jeep rattled and roared 
through the mud and loose rocks, og 
the cattle and making the chickens an 
geese cackle as it pulled up to house 
after house. Howes Meade, Republican 
candidate for Congress in the Seventh 
District, was bringing his campaign right 
into the sourwood mountains, Opposing 
Andrew J. May, the incumbent since 
1930, Meade is an ex-cattle auctioneer 
who has long talked the language of the 
hollows. He found a ready welcome and 
an invitation to “drag up a chair and set 
a spell.” Many times, he spent the night. 

A 34-year-old lawyer-and a war veteran 
with service in the Pacific, Meade was 
not confining his efforts to the back hills. 
Last week, he and his jeep were ranging 
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Join the Club Around the Corner... Admission 


As free and easy as your own front 
porch, the soda fountain is one of 
America’s most democratic spots. 
There, over a refreshing Coca-Cola, 
you stop to pass the time of day and 
discuss what’s doin’ in the world. 
There folks come to pause and rest 


“between shifts” —or tune in on noon- 
day news. Your favorite soda fountain 


ani the American way of life go side 





by side like apple pie and cheese. Take 
a breathing spell today for the friendly KK, 2D 
pause that refreshes with your neighbors : 
over a Coke at your favorite soda 
fountain. It’s the world’s friendliest 


club—and the dues are only a nickel. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 


“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation “Coke” are the 
registered trade-marks which distinguish the 


product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1946, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Lady 


with a Lamp 


(1946 Version) 
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7.250 women 
lamps they lighte 
along the path 
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cen’ \\ORE DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS 
“eo THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


@ Men ard women in every branch of medi- 
cine — 113,597 in all—were queried in this 


nationwide study of cigarette preference. Three 
leading research organizations made the sur- 
vey. The gist of the query was—What cigarette 


do you smoke, Doctor? 


The brand named most was Camel! 

The rich, full flavor and cool mildness of 
Camel’s superb blend of costlier tobaccos seem 
to have won the same favor in medical circles 
as with millions of smokers the world around. 


Try Camels now. 





—AMEL 


Costhier 


lobaccos 





That’s T for Taste and T for 
Throat...the most critical “lab- 
oratory” for any cigarette. See 
how your taste responds to the 
rich, full flavor of Camel's cost- 
lier tobaccos. See how your 
throat reacts to Camel's cool 
mildness. On the basis of the 


7 experience of many 


millions of smokers, 


/ we believe Camels will 


suit your “T-Zone” to 


a oe » 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co, 
Winston-Salem, N.C, 
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through the towns of the district—into 
Jenkins (population, 9,428), squatted 
among the tall piles of coal tailings, into 
the timber and steel town of Hazard (pop- 
ylation, 7,021), into the isolated hamlet 
of Inez (population, 700), among the 
pine groves, rocky pinnacles, and laurel- 
grown cliffs of Tug Fork. 

Pint o Hell: In the local phrase, 
Meade was “happy as a "possum up a 
’immon tree with a dog a mile off.” He 
pointed out that May had won by only 
511 votes out of 50,000 in the last off-year 
election (1942). Now, although he was 
not planning to say anything about May’s 
troubles with the Senate War Investigat- 
ing Committee over activities in behalf 
of the Garsson munitions interests (NEws- 
WEEK, July 15), Meade was convinced 
that the people of the district were 
“through with Mr. May.” 

Andrew J. May, more than a mile off 
in his Prestonsburg home, last week was 
able to be “up and around and have visi- 
tors,” but showed no inclination to cam- 


paign. Senate Majority Leader Alben 
Barkley, stumping his home state at a 
time when the Democrats desperately 
need every Congressmen they can mus- 
ter, lent a chary hand. In a speech at near- 
by Pikeville, he devoted an hour to the 
need of electing Democrats next month 
without mentioning names, He concluded 
guffy: “Send Andrew J. May back to 
Congress.” 

May, who could use more help than 
that, might easily have picked another 
local phrase for his fix: “If hell was biled 
down to a pint, it wouldn’t be ez hot ez 
the spot I’m in!” 


Po 


PEOPLE: Little Hinky Dink 


“The little fellow,” they called him, 
the drifters, the bums, the hangers-on who 
were his friends and his constituents in 
Chicago’s roistering Levee district. In his 
big Workingman’s Exchange, they could 
always be sure of a free lunch, the 
‘largest and coolest” glass of beer in the 
city for a nickel, and, as long as they 
kept one leg moving,*a snooze on the 
shelf in back, out of the cold. And on 
Election Day, Michael (Hinky Dink) 
Kenna could count on them to “vote 
early and often”—his way. 

Compared with the more sophisticated 
modern machine bosses, Kenna was 
crude and primitive. But for Chicago’s 
rowdy 1890s, his training and technique 
were perfect. Born in 1857 of a poor 
family in the district he later ruled, an 
orphan at 12, he had supported five 
younger sisters and brothers by hawking 
hewspapers and scrounging odd jobs in 
the saloons and brothels. He prospered, 
and acquired a newsstand of his own. In 
1880 a foray to Colorado convinced him 
that the gold that men mined found its 
way quickly into the saloons. Returning 
to Chicago, he opened his own saloon, 
and later expanded it to the Working- 
man’s Exchange, complete with a 300- 
man flophouse on the second floor. 


In 1892 he struck up a political friend- 


ship with Bathhouse John Coughlin, a 
burly giant of a man who got his nick- 


name from his start as a rubber in a 
Turkish bath. That year Coughlin’ was 
elected alderman, and appointed “The 


Hink” as Democratic ward committee- 
man. Shoulder to shoulder, the two ran 


the ward to suit themselves. The Bath 
took charge of the dives and the brothels 





Associated Press 
Hinky Dink Kenna: “Live and let live” 


of the boisterous southern section; The 
Hink handled permits for signs, over- 
head passages, and other concessions in 
the northern half, which included swanky 
Michigan Avenue and the Loop. In 
1897, Kenna, the brains of the team, 
joined Big John in the city council, and 
together they made and unmade mayors, 
judges, and police chiefs at a drop of an 
ash from “the little fellow’s” black cigar. 

Fifty Cents a Vote: Eschewing civic 
issues, their campaigns were master- 
pieces of buncombe, with the perennial 
slogan “Live and let live.” But The Hink 
took good care of the widows and the 
orphans and threw annual balls where 
the trollops, shills, and cadgers drank 
and gamboled in riotous orgy. He and 
John set a fixed price for a vote: 50 cents. 

Reformers fulminated and newspapers 
denounced them, but The Bath and The 
Hink went their way unscathed. Kenna 
never made a speech in the council, but 
his voting record was enough to earn 
him a denunciation as “a typical gray 
wolf who voted for every grab, every 
utility sellout, and every boodle bill that 
came up.” 

In private life, Saloon Keeper Kenna 


never touched a drink. He was an ex- 


emplary husband, and his wife’s death 
in 1934 was a severe blow. Ironically, she 
was a lifelong temperance worker. 

With the coming of prohibition in 
1920, Kenna meekly closed his saloon 
and opened a cigar and candy store on 
South Clark Street. As a memento he 
presented one of his famous two-handled 
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@ IDEAS —carefully selected and planned 
ideas ... there’s the reason for Household’s 
irresistible allure to 2,000,000 homemakers. 
Over 150 nourishing ideas fill the pages of 
each issue of Household—touch on every 
vital phase of small city and town living— 
invite and get action in a bome market where 
66% of all non-farm single family dwellings 
are located. 


Yes, it’s this unique idea-planned edi- 
torial content that makes Household the 
No. 1 magazine of action in America’s rich 
small city and town market. 


If you want to cash in on this reader 
action (last year there were 179,711 re- 
quests for beauty leaflets alone) put your 
advertising in Household. 


HOUSEHOLD 


A MAGAZINE OF ACTION De Vecamlined 
FOR SMALL CITIES AND TOWNS 
CAPPER PUBLICATIONS, 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 


INC, 
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WASHINGTON TIDES 





This is an appropriate time to 
review again the outlook for peace, 
as it appears from Washington. Noth- 
ing that happened at the Paris con- 
ference or during it has altered mate- 
rially the appraisals made in informed 
quarters in early summer. Rather, 
these appraisals have been confirmed. 
} The first, and most im- 
) portant, of these judgments 
is that there is no prospect 
of a stable peace until Rus- 
sian policy is modified. The 
. Paris conference neither 
) bridged nor widened the 
East-West cleavage. It threw 
additional light on the cleav- 
age which already existed. 

Periodically there are 
hopeful little hints of a 
change in Russian policy 
here and there. Regularly these hopes 
are quashed by a different series of 
little hints or a new Soviet thrust. 

The danger of a major war in the 
near future is probably a little smaller 
Y than it was last spring. The Soviet 
Government does not want war, and 

the Soviet Union could not afford a 





major war. The Western Powers, of 
course, do not want war. The danger 
of war lies just where Secretary Byrnes 
said it did last February: in miscalcu- 
lation, in incidents which get out of 
hand, in a Soviet mistake in thinking 
that in a particular crisis the rest of 
the world will back away. The main 
reason why the danger is probably a 
little less than it was last spring is that 
American policy has stiffened and 
hardened. It has been made evident 
to the Soviet Government that there 
are limits beyond which it cannot 
push without incurring the risk of get- 
ting into the war which it does not 
want and cannot afford. 


The maximum objective of Amer- 
ican policy toward Russia is to induce 
a change in Russian policy—a change 
sweeping and basic enough to permit 
an over-all settlement and to open the 
| road to peaceful cooperation and 
) gradual disarmament. The minimum 
objective is to limit Russian expansion. 
. — The same tactics point toward both 
objectives. Current Russian _ policy 
must be made to seem risky and 
) unprofitable to the Kremlin, At the 
same time, the-positive advantages to 
them of a different policy must be 
pointed out continually. 

The hope remains that in the near 
future, Russian policy will really turn. 
The most significant ‘test just ahead 








Peace Waits on the Kremlin 


‘ by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


is a peace settlement with Germany. 
Will the Russians talk about it seri- 
ously? And what will their German 
policy prove to be? If a reasonably 
satisfactory agreement can be reached 
on the treatment of Germany, the ad- 
justment of numerous smaller prob- 
lems may become easier. The result 
might be a series of settle- 
ments which would ease 
tensions, even though they 
fall considerably short of 
thé one-world concept or 
complete adherence to the 
principles of the Atlantic 
Charter. 

Such a series of practical 
adjustments might provide 
no more than a breathing 
spell. The Russians may 
well conclude that they will 
be stronger a few years hence—when 
they have repaired and strengthened 
their internal economy and have, per- 
haps, armed themselves with the atom 
bomb and other advanced weapons. 
They may well think also that a truce 
would lead the Western democracies 
to go ahead disarming themselves. 
And they almost certainly calculate 
that within a few years, the capitalis- 
tic world will ride into another serious 
depression which will create favorable 


conditions for the operation of Com- 
munist fifth columns. 





Such practical considerations 
might well cause the Russians to 
change their major tactics, without re- 
nouncing at heart their ultimate objec- 
tives. But such a change would open 
the prospect of working gradually to- 
ward a stable peace. It would be wel- 
comed. But there is no sign of it yet. 
* The prevailing judgment in Wash- 
ington is that we must be braced for a 


_ long diplomatic struggle, marked by 


recurrent crises. To wage this strug- 
gle with success, we must remain 
alert, maintain a strong military estab- 
lishment, and use our economic 
strength. 

If and as opportunities for practical 
settlements appear, they will be thor- 
oughly explored. But, it goes without 
saying, we should not act as if we 
were overeager for such settlements. 
When we do, we weaken our posi- 
tion. What is needed is not a new 
American approach to the Russians, 
but a new Russian approach to the 
rest of the world. Until it comes, the 
best that we can expect is an uneasy 
condition somewhere between war 
and peace. 
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beer schooners to the WCTU. Sitting in 
the back of his store, The Hink held 
court. In 1925, the First Ward was cut 
to one council member, and Kenna hand- 
somely stepped down in favor of Bj 
John. But his grip never slackened. When 
in 1926 Mayor William H. Thompson 
threatened a cleanup, Kenna could 
blandly reply: “I’ve been fought by ey- 
perts, reformers, newspapers, Democrats, 
Republicans. Now bring on Thompson 
and serve me some raw meat for a side 
dish. No West Sider will touch a single 
bough in my woods.” In 1938, Coughlin 
died, after 46 years in office. Kenna ran 
for the vacancy and won. . 

But The Hink was 81 years old, and 
his years were running out. In 1942, for 
the first time in his life he was unable 
to get to the polls to vote. He relin- 
quished his council seat the next year 
and kept to his rooms in the Blackstone 
Hotel, seeing his old ward cronies, eat- 
ing gargantuan meals, smoking his black 
cigars in defiance of his doctor’s orders, 
Early in September this year, he suffered 
a stroke, On Oct. 9, at the age of 89, The 
Hink died, of heart disease and diabetes, 

Last week, the outcast and the down- 
trodden filed past the bier of Michael 
(Hinky Dink) Kenna as he lay in the 
Hursen Mortuary. Perhaps they had been 
exploited. In The Hink’s fourscore years 
of hustling he had accumulated an estate 
estimated at $2,000,000. They wouldn't 
know about that. But they wanted to pay 
their last respects to “the little fellow’ 
who “never broke his word in his life.” 


Prom 


CITIES: Growing Pains 


For Harry Truman’s home town, the 
idea was mouth-watering. All Independ- 
ence had to do to become Missouri's fifth 
city and rate just after St. Louis, Kansas 
City, St. Joseph, and Springfield was to 
annex the residential buffer area between 
it and Kansas City, unromantically named 
the Jackson County Public Fire District 
No. 1. Anschluss of this so-called Inter- 
city District (population 25,000; prop- 
erty value, $7,500,000) would more than 
double the bailiwick of Mayor Roger T. 
Sermon, of Independence, grocer and 
Truman crony. It would also revive some 
of the glory Independence once had as a | 
Mormon promised land and as a jump- 
ing-off point for Forty Niners’ covered 
wagons. 

Spurred by a rumor that Kansas City 
was planning to invade the no man’s land, 
the Independence City Council last week 
rushed into action: It voted to hold a 
plebiscite on the annexation next April. 


To the Intercity District, anschluss 
would presumably mean better sewers, 
roads, police, fire protection, and other 
services, and at a tax rate of only 40 
cents per $100, one-third of Kansas 
City’s. To Independence, it would mean 
not only glory but more liquor. The rea- 
son: only large Missouri cities, without 
a special election’s authorization, may 
have saloons. 
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sume more paper than any other type of 
* FROM THE CAPITAL * release. Sometimes they assume tele- 
phone-book proportions. One Army host- 
; ne i ess was the subject of a special release 
No Nothing resulted in a subtler kind of competition. when the French Government awarded 


Democratic Chairman Robert E. Han- 
negan emerged last week from the Presi- 
dent’s office looking unhappy and har- 
assed. Waiting reporters bore down upon 
him in the lobby. They had been told 
that an important announcement might 
sue from the Cabinet meeting the party 
chief had just attended. 

“No announcement,” growled Hanne- 
gan. “No statement. No comment.” 

“And no meat,” said a newsman. 


Pom 


Brass vs. Braid - 


With a fast one-two punch, the Army 
last week sent the Navy sprawling into 
the back pages while it grabbed head- 
lines. The first blow was the Pacusan 
Dreamboat flight from Hawaii to Cairo, 
which quickly countered the Truculent 
Turtle hop. But the real haymaker was 
an announcement that the Army Air 
Forces wanted to send a group of B-29s 
around the world. The Army, scoring 
heavily in the latest round of an inter- 
service public relations battle, was out to 
usurp the Navy’s traditional role as a 
primary arm of our foreign policy. 

Through barrages of mimeographed 
releases, press conferences, special tours, 
and speeches, the services have slugged 
it out for press space since V-J Day. 
So far neither side has scored a knock- 
out, though reporting the fray has left 
many Washington correspondents slightly 
punch-drunk, Instinctively, now, they 
view Army and Navy news events as 
exchanges in one contest. Examples: 


( A few days after the Army Air Forces 
flew a large press party to Wright Field 
to view new planes and engines for su- 
personic flight, the Navy announced its 
own “flying stovepipe.” 

(When the AAF hit page one with 
photographs of the new “Flying Wing” 
and B-36 bombers, the Navy called a 
special braid-ballasted press conference 
to announce its new Lockheed transport. 


€ Less than two weeks after headlines 
proclaimed that the Army thought it 
could send a rocket to the moon, the Navy 
came up with a five-page statement by its 
guided-missile expert that said, in ef- 
fect: “We, too!” 

Boom, Went the Admiral: Speeches 
and press releases by top-echelon brass, 
who deny they are in conflict, comprise 
regulation ammunition in the publicity 
war. Not long after Maj. Gen. Everett S. 
Hughes, chief of Army Ordnance, cap- 
tured public attention with accounts of 
research projects, Vice Admiral George F. 
Hussey Jr. issued an, assurance that the 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance was pursuing 
a “vigorous. research program.” 

President Truman’s strictures against 
open warfare between the services, which 
teached its peak on the merger issue, 


By watching the other’s moves and match- 
ing them, the Army and Navy have 
brought the can-you-top-this public re- 
lations to its highest development. 

Only rarely does someone let: fly at 
point-blank range. Last week, W. Stuart 
Symington, Assistant Secretary of War 
for Air, replied directly to criticisms of 
the AAF voiced by Vice Admiral E. L. 
Cochrane in an interview about the fu- 
ture Navy. Symington, representing a 
service arm that takes a dim view of the 
Navy's future, said sadly: “I’m sorry to 
read that,” then noted sarcastically that 
Cochrane was head of a bureau con- 
cerned with ships. 

Although there is supposed to be some 
liaison between Army and Navy press sec- 


tions, it is half-hearted at best. These 


her a medal for “arranging chaperoned 
dancing classes at the Chateau Army 
Service Club at Reims.” 

Perhaps the most poignant handout re- 
counted the efforts of a family of owls 
near a Florida AAF base to elude photog- 
raphers. At the time of the release, the 
owls were winning and had reinforced 
their numbers with two baby owls. 


wo 


Fame 


Lord Inverchapel, the British Ambas- 
sador, told a visitor last week: “I have 
now ‘arrived’ in the United States.” His 
Lordship discovered his name used as a 
clue in a newspaper crossword puzzle, 


He ordered ten copies of the puzzle for 
his friends, 








U.S. Army Signal coeny 
The Chief’s Choice: This photo, “Breakfast in the Siegfried Line,” taken Feb- 
ruary 1945, is called “the best picture of the war” by Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson, who keeps a copy on his desk. His reasons: the facial expressions of “these typ- 
ical American fighters,” the winter equipment, and the hot meal, including fresh eggs. 





units are overburdened with work and 
beset by many _ shortages—newsprint, 
skilled public-relations officers, and, most 
serious of all, real news. Their releases 
reflect the measures taken in the battle 
of the mimeograph machines. 

Bang, Went the General: Last 
April, the Army boasted it was the world’s 
cleanest, with an annual soap consump- 
tion of 600,000,000 pounds. On June 1, 
it underlined this boast with the asser- 
tion that its Quartermaster Corps had 
washed 1,998,585,330 pieces of laundry 
in the last fiscal year. Twelve days later, 
an official Navy release announced: “Sum- 
mer Officially begins June 21, 1946.” In 
late September, the Army announced it 
was searching for a better paper cup. 

Medal award announcements still con- 


Turnabout 


Acting Secretary of State Acheson 
learned recently that his Negro chauffeur, 
Solomon Bostic, had received a larger 
paycheck than he. A checkup disclosed no 
irregularity. Acheson’s late hours at his 
desk while Byrnes was overseas added to 
the overtime income of the waiting chauf- 
feur. After pondering the matter, Acheson 
proposed to Bostic: “Say, Solomon, how 
about trading jobs?” 


Accuracy 


Joey, the kangaroo mascot of the reo- 
ord-breaking nonstop flight of the Trucu- 
lent Turtle, has been turned over to the 
Washington zoo and given the more ap- 
propriate name of Josephine. 
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Cow Country View: Decontrol May Be Fine and Dandy... 


In the week before meat was decon- 
trolled, Newsweek sent Al Newman to 
survey the range country. His story: 


OxLaHomMa City—A tall, lanky cow- 
hand leaned on a corral rail in the 
stockyards and watched a small bunch 
of wild-eyed cattle being driven into a 
pen by several high-booted, yipping 
vard hands. He looked the bawling ani- 
mals over with an expert eye, spat dis- 
gustedly, and shook his Stetsoned head. 
“Dawg meat,” he drawled sadly, “just 
dawg meat.” 

Another man strolled up and pointed 
a weatherbeaten hand across the nearly 
empty cattle sheds over at the huge 
packing plants of Armour and Wilson. 
“They'd make more money to cut them 
buildings into apartments and rent ‘em 
out,” he declared. The first man made 
no sign he had even heard. The joke 
wasn't very funny any more. 

These are lean times in Packing 
Town, the sprawling slaughterhouse 
region on the southwestern rim of Ok- 
lahoma City. The once-crowded yards 
hardly even smell any more. Here, as 
in other packing towns from Chicago to 
the Gulf, things look as though there 
was a depression. Idle workers are 
dipping into bank accounts and credit- 
union funds. They crowd the small bars 
clustered around the entrance to the 
stockyards to sip beer, to listen to the 
region’s plaintive tunes on the juke box, 
and to wait. 

It looks like a long wait. Virtually 
nobody in the meat-production busi- 
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ness—from the rancher of Western Ok- 
lahoma and the adjacent plains of Texas 
to the executive behind the desk in the 
yards—believes the situation shows 
much sign of loosening up in the near 
future, though the long-term outlook is 
good. Pessimism is widespread and al- 
most unanimous. 

Part of the present shortage is sea- 
sonal, according to experts here. Ranch- 
ers are culling their herds for fall and 
winter, and only odds and ends are 
reaching the market. This produces a 
thin trickle of low-grade meat, much of 
it suitable only for grinding and can- 
ning. Even to the layman’s eye, the cat- 
tle now reaching the market seem un- 
deniably scrawny and scrubby. “We're 
down to a cow and calf basis here,” re- 
marked one stockyard boss bitterly. “I 
guess people down East don’t know it, 
but it takes the big steer to produce the 
real meat.” 

The Hungry Meat: As ranchers 
will tell you, the key to meat production 
is feeding, and feed prices are pro- 
hibitively high. Thus animals now 
reaching the market are like automobile 
chassis without bodies. They aren’t “fin- 
ished,” and they don’t produce much 
but hides and bones. One vital end of 
the meat business—fattening of ani- 
mals for slaughter—is badly crippled. 

The OPA holiday wrought great loss 
to the meat-consuming public. Farmers 
and ranchers rushed into the booming, 
uncontrolled market with cattle which 
should have been allowed to stay on 
the summer grass and gain weight. 
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‘Dawg Meat’: This skinny critter, awaiting slaughter, grew up in the grain famine 


Records here show that stock slaugh- 
tered during price-control suspension 
averaged 100 pounds of dressed meat 
less than the usual weight for animals 
marketed at that time of the year. This 
tremendous net deficit, of course, never 
can be recovered. 

But most of the nation’s meat cattle 
are still on the range, and probably will 
remain there as long as the grass season 
lasts. When that ends along in Novem- 
ber, there should be a slight increase 
in the market. Soaking rains in Western 
Oklahoma and adjacent areas, which 
last week caused mmor floods at some 
points along the North Canadian River, 
had cattlemen rubbing their hands in 
glee. The rains greatly improved the 
grass prospects and the  stockmen’s 
chances of carrying their cattle along late 
into the year without high-priced feeds 
and also increased the number of head 
which will be kept all winter. But most 
of the latter won’t be due for dinner 
tables much before early next fall. 

There’s a strong tendency among 
ranchers to hang onto their stock. This 
has been called a political conspiracy, 
but it looks more like the simple expec- 
tation that price controls may be lifted 


again. The modern stock grower is a - 


hard-headed businessman whose profit 
or loss may depend on buying and sell- 
ing at the right time. He can hardly 
be expected to stampede into the mar- 
ket immediately with a product he 
feels reasonably sure will fetch more 
later. Cries of famine throughout the 
country leave him relatively unmoved 
because he’s in business to make money. 
He won't part with his cattle until 
they’re physically ready and/or he feels 
marketing conditions are right. 
Bureaucrats Bareback? Secretary 
of Agriculture Anderson’s talk of gov- 
ernment seizure of cattle made ranchers 
throughout the Southwest boiling mad. 
They're tough, fiercely independent 
men, and they feel they've had too 
much Washington interference already. 
Typical of their violent reaction on the 
subject is an editorial in The Okla- 
homa Live Stock News: “Not such a 
bad idea. Put the bureaucrats in the 
saddle for the roundup. They couldn't 
be more useless there than where they 
are. Let em ride bareback. That would 
give them a fellow-feeling for the 
soreness the stockman feels—and in the 
same place. And incidentally, they bet- 
ter take the Army along on the great 
roundup. It might just come in handy.” 
Independent-minded as they are, the 
meat producers practically all agree on 
one point: They don’t like the OPA and 
stoutly claim it hasn’t worked in their 
business. “The three dumbest men in 
the United States” was the mildest and 
practically the only printable character- 
ization of the Price Decontrol Board 
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.». But the Thick, Juicy Steaks Are Still on Four Hoofs 


heard by this correspondent last week. 
Yet most of the meat men readily ad- 
mit that even with controls off they 
couldn’t now deliver respectable meat. 
“It takes weight, age, and feed to 
produce beef. In the past few years 
we've oversold our calf crop. Our ton- 
nage has just gone to hell.” 

The OPA set ceilings on different 
grades of beef on the hoof. These varied 
slichtly at the different major markets 
because of transportation costs. In Okla- 
homa City they ranged from $19.65 per 
100 pounds for Grade AA to $7.65 on 
Grade D. The OPA sub- 
sidized compliance with 
its rulings by means of 
slaughter fees paid to the 
packers. These fees ranged 
downward from $3 per 
100 pounds on Grade AA. 
The big packers working 
through OPA channels all 
the way have had to have 
these subsidies in order to 
do a profitable business. 

But they haven't gotten 
much meat at those rates. 
The small percentage of 
the animals Armour and 
Wilson succeeded in buy- 
ing has been a standing 
joke in Packing Town— 
but a joke with its serious 
aspects. In the heaviest 
day’s business at the Okla- 
homa National Yards last 
week 7,000 cattle changed 
hands, Of these but 20 per 
cent went to the big pack- 
ers, and most of the ani- 
mals were fit only for can- 
uing. Among the 7,000 cat- 
tle, veteran experts spotted 
only 15 which were in 
prime condition. And 
2,500 of the total were small calves. 





Under these conditions the charges. 


from the East that big packers have 
been holding back large quantities of 
dressed meat seem improbable. One 
executive said: “It’s a gawddam lie if 
they accuse us of holding back. I don’t 
know how they think we could hoard 
meat with OPA inspectors on the job 
all the time.” 

Moan on the Range: What hap- 
pened to the rest of the 7,000 head? 
Many of them went back on the range 
under new ownership. Some were 
bought for winter-wheat pasture in 
Kansas and Colorado, for. which pros- 
pects, at present, are good. They should 
show up on the market in February or 
March. But many of these animals 
ostensibly bought as “stockers and 
feeders” will find their way into black 
markets via the small slaughterhouses 
all over the country, according to the 
meat processors here. 


These small slaughterers do their own 
grading, and as one old-timer put it: 
“You'd be surprised at how much killing 
they do. There are 500 of them in 
Oklahoma alone. If you go around to 
some of them, you'll find that the 
Grade A stamp often is all worn out, 
and the rest practically new. A fellow 
like this can pay an over-ceiling price 
on a Grade B animal, stamp the meat 
Grade A, and collect his subsidy for 
Grade A. There are twice as many 
Eastern hotel and restaurant buyers 
here as in normal times. They pay a 
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Nobody home: Grass grows high in a Texas cattle pen 


premium. They’re hungry. And lots of 
folks with money hereabouts don’t go 
meatless either. They go out to a farmer 
and buy a fat heifer at a fat price. The 
farmer says: ‘I can’t butcher this heifer, 
but maybe I can help you do it, or get 
somebody else to do it,’ and bang goes 
that heifer into somebody’s deep-freeze 
locker.” : 
There has been one way for the big 
packer to pay over-ceiling prices on 
cattle and still get his compliance sub- 
sidy. An OPA ruling says that if a 
packer owns cattle for 30 days, they’re 
legally his and may be slaughtered with 
subsidy regardless of price. This has 
been done, and the practice has un- 
doubtedly contributed somewhat to the 
meat blockage. It would work out well 
enough in terms of meat produced, if 
cattle were being intensively fed. But 
at least one such local herd is on scant 
grass and reportedly is actually losing 
weight while waiting to be slaughtered. 
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Why can’t the local dealers feed , 
their cattle? According to many long 
in the business of buying unfinishe 


cattle and fattening them: “Remember 
corn is just as much a part of beef as 
the frame of the animal. Every year, 
until the OPA went on, I’d have 1,000 
to 7,000 animals in my feed lot. But 
back in 1942 corn here was about 70 
cents a bushel and soybean meal $35 
a ton. Now corn is at $1.70 a bushel 
and meal $80 ceiling price, and you 
can’t get any for less than $130 a ton. 
You know—you pay two checks. One for 
the ceiling price and the other for the 
difference. Anyhow, it works out that 
each animal on the feed lot would eat 
about 70 cents’ worth a day. Not even 
including their labor, I'd be paying 
nearly 30 cents a pound to create meat 
I'd cash in on at 18 cents a pound. You 
can’t do business that way. You don’t 
see hardly any hogs around here, do 
you? That’s due to the same thing— 
high price of feed.” 

March of the Beast: Even in the 
beef country, meat is short in the butch- 
ershops for those not prosperous énough 
to own a deep freeze. Housewives who 
can't get cuts they want feel pretty 
bitter about it in this heavily meat- 
eating region. The shortage here isn’t 
utter famine, as witness a spread of four 
recipes “for the meat shortage” in The 
Oklahoma City Times. Three of the 
recipes involved hamburger. 

Yet throughout the section the OPA 
is the same political nitroglycerine it is 
in more meat-starved states. Observers 
here see some possibility of Oklahoma’s 
having a Republican governor for the 
first time in the history of the state. 
Olney Flynn, Republican nominee 
flanked by some influential Democrats 
who have bolted the party, is making 
plenty of hay on the OPA issue. Embar- 
rassed by these tactics, Democratic Can- 
didate Roy Turner has been virtually 
forced into the position of questioning 
the wisdom of the Administration. 

Turner, a tall, gray-haired rancher, 
has requested Truman to investigate 
and take corrective action with a view 
to lifting the meat ceilings, which would 
seem fairly close to heresy. He told this 
correspondent: “We felt that the meat 
situation was straightening out with 
suspension of the OPA.” In that he 
agrees with the vast majority of other 
meat producers who claim prices were 
just starting downward naturally when 
controls were slapped back on. 

Everywhere one goes the OPA is the 
meatless bone of contention. Here, one 
night recently, radio listeners were 
treated to a Republican candidate’s re- 
markable assertion: “I don’t say my 
ponent is a Communist. We all know 
isn’t a Communist. But he is in favor 
of the OPAI!!” 
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Britain, the home of the industrial 

revolution, rose to world greatness be- 
cause of coal. Behind the sailors and sol- 
diers, behind the diplomats, the finan- 
ciers, the merchants, and the industrial- 
ists, behind Devonport Dockyard and 
Woolwich Arsenal, behind Whitehall 
diplomacy, City finance, Lancashire cot- 
ton, and Sheffield steel stood a grimy, 
bent, proud figure—the British miner. 
Last week a Britain which as The London 
Daily Telegraph remarked “can almost 
be described as a solid block of coal” 
faced imminent industrial strangulation 
and rapid decline as a world power— 
because of coal. 
@ At the present rate of recruiting for the 
mines to replace an aging labor force, 
Britain by 1974 will have no miners left 
at all. 


@ The British must cut the consumption 
of electricity, gas, and coal by 10 per 




































































































































































Black Star 
_ Emanuel Shinwell: Pleading 








’ now replaced pride. 


BRITAIN: Trouble for the Power That Coal Built 


cent or “face in the depth of the winter 
a breakdown in supplies.” With the pro- 
duction of coal running at least 100,000 
tons a week short of absolute minimum 
needs, it was estimated that for each 
5,000,000 tons “which the industry 
might be short, there will be a consequen- 
tial loss of employment to more than 
1,000,000 people.” 

@ A Britain desperately in need of ex- 
ports is now able to export virtually no 
coal to a Europe desperately in need of 
fuel, although prewar exports ran from 
40,000,000 to 80,000,000 tons. 


@ Britain’s coal reserves (normally 
around 16,000,000 tons) are being used 
up. There is thus no margin to meet 
emergencies such as prolonged cold 
weather this winter. 


Behind all this grim news stood the still 
grimy, still bent figure of the British 
miner. But for him disillusionment had 


Crisis at the Pits 


The crisis in coal has faced Britain 
ever since the end of the war, but never 
did it look blacker than last week. On 
Oct. 8, in opening a conference in Lon- 
don on “Fuel and the Future,” Emanuel 
Shinwell, Fuel Minister, gave the de- 
pressing news on the necessity for the 10 
per cent reduction in coal, gas, and elec- 
tricity consumption. Dr. E. S. Grumell, 
chairman of the Fuel Efficiency Commit- 
tee in the Fuel Ministry, also revealed 
that if previous .economies had not been 
taken, Britain would now be short by 
5,000,000 tons out of a current produc- 
tion of 186,000,000 tons. Two days pre- 
viously Arthur Horner, Communist gen- 
eral secretary of the Mineworkers’ Union, 
had told of the threat to employment 
posed by the coal shortage. 

Trouble in the mines runs like a dark 
vein through the history of the British 
coal industry. It has always been a tough 
industry run by tough men. During the 
nineteenth century the mine’ owners 
squeezed the last bit of work from their 
miners. The miners themselves became 
hardened as they toiled underground or 
trudged homeward at dusk, past the 
gaunt tipples silhouetted against a slaty 
sky. But the very hazards of the profes- 
sion—accidents and occupational diseases 
—gave a grim social cohesion to the min- 
ing towns in the bleak valleys. For the 
miner was proud of his trade. Miners’ 
sons were expected to follow their fathers 
into the pits. They described mining as 
“a man’s work for a man” and looked 
with scorn on those who forsook it for 
softer occupations. 

The deterioration of the mining tra- 
dition in Britain did not come from the 


unpleasantness and the accidents of the 
job. Nor did the continual disputes with 
employers (the general strike of 1926 
began in the mines) start British mining 
on the down grade. What did that was 
the depression of the 1920s and the dole. 
The dole had a searing effect on British 
labor that went far deeper than any 
result of the depression on American 
labor. For years great numbers of miners 
spent their days on street corners without 
work and without hope. In those years 
their entire psychology changed. From 
then on the miner made every effort to 
insure his son’s finding a different job. 

Panacea to Come: The results of 
this psychological upheaval were _post- 
poned by the war. Although it drafted 
miners into the army at first, the govern- 
ment soon refused under its war powers 
to allow any of them to leave their jobs. 
These restrictions still apply. But once 
the war was over, the inevitable slump 
came. When the Labor government as- 
sumed power last year, it thought it had 
a panacea—nationalization. 

A bill nationalizing the coal mines was 
promptly passed by Parliament over the 
not very strong protests of the colliery 





















































Pix and Black Star 
British miners: Unheeding 
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A RABELE-ROUSER 


GLY whispers raced through Cleveland. 
U “Heard about the new party?” . . . “We'll 
put those foreign-born _______s in their 
place”... ; 


Who was behind this subversive talk? A re- 
porter for the Cleveland Press thought he knew. 
For a week the reporter had shadowed a mys: 
terious stranger who preached a dangerous 
gospel of hate and racial bias--who collected 
donations for his “‘party”’. 


Then the Press ripped off the mask! A series 


of four articles exposed the stranger as a pro- 
fessional rabble-rouser and apostle of sedition. 


Public Opinion drove this menace out of 
Cleveland . . . finally forced his indictment for 
sedition. That same Public Opinion, intelli- 
gently aroused... 


Freire has one weapon that can 
. deal with either a local trouble- 
maker or a national menace. ‘hat 
weapon is Public Opinion. The men. 
ace is the Communist Fifth Column. 


Your newspaper has pointed out that 
America has no quarrel with Russian 
Communists. If Russia wants Com- 
munism, that is none of our business. 


But your newspaper warns against 
the international Communists within 
our own country—men who call them- 
selves Americans, but take their orders 
from Moscow. Men who serve foreign 
masters—yet spread their poison in 
our labor unions, politieal parties, 
schools, even our homes. 


Daily, your newspaper points out 
these traitors and their sometimes 
more dangerous “fellow travelers.” 


THINK as you read these facts. An | 
informed and unified Public Opinion 
is the ONLY force strong enough to 
protect America against these peddlers 
of subversive foreign ideals, these sabo- 
teurs of American democracy. 


And Public Opinion is YOU—multi- 
plied by millions. 


NEWSPAPERS 


DENVER .. . Rocky Mt. News EVANSVILLE. .... . - Press 
BIRMINGHAM .... .. Post HOUSTON. ... . . « « Press 
MEMPHIS . . Commercial Appeal FORT WORTH ... . « « Press 
MEMPHIS ... . Press-Scimitar ALBUQUERQUE .. . . Tribune 
WASHINGTON. .... . News EL PASO... Herald-Post 
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IF your car feels m time for 
MARFAK Chassis Lubrication 
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THAT cusalony FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MARFagc, 


Any lubricant will make your car ride easier for a few hundred miles, 
but Marfak is made to stay on the job for 1,000 miles and more — com- 
fortable evidence that the vital bearings of your car are fully protected 
against wear, from one lube period to the next. Ask your Texaco 
Dealer for a Marfak lubrication job, and note how much longer your 
cat keeps that “cushiony feeling.” 
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THE 
SKY CHIEF FIRE-CHIEF | MAVOLINE AND TEXACO MARFAK TEXAS 
GASOLINE GASOLINE MOTOR OILS LUBRICATION COMPANY 


._ For a salary of $34,000 a year he will 
run probably the largest industrial enter. - 


‘activities. Of this interlude, he remarks: 











Tune in... TEXACO STAR THEATRE presents the new Eddie Bracken shew every Sunday night. See newspapers for time and station 
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owners. The organization set up to run 
the industry was called the National Coal 
Board. It was put under an amiable 63. 
year-old clergyman’s son named Lord 
Hyndley, who is reputed to know more 
about coal than any other man in Britain, 


prise in the world. However, Lord Hynd- 


ley is still occupied in creating this oy. | 


ganization and the Coal Board does not 


intend to take over the country’s na 


tionalized mines until Jan. 1, 1947. 
Meanwhile, the primary responsibility 

for coal rests upon Emanuel Shinwell, 

Shinwell has the proper political quali- 


fications for the job. He is a solidly built | 


man, with a record as a fighting laborite, 
He claims he nearly starved once when 
he was unemployed. In 1919 he was im- 
prisoned for five months for subversive 


“It was a bit lonely in prison, but | 
cheered things up by baiting the ward- 
ers.” In 1935 he beat Ramsay Mac. 


Donald in the former Prime Minister's | 


own constituency, a district inhabited 
chiefly by miners. MacDonald described 
the contest as “a tremendously keen one 
and a filthy one as well.” 

Acid, Vinegar, Arsenic: With this 
background, Shinwell won a reputation 
as one of the most vitriolic members of 
Parliament. Some opponents call him 
“an acid-squirting agitator” and one re- 
marked: “He sailed into power on a 


flood tide of vinegar.” During the last | 


few years of the war, Shinwell formed 


a strange alliance with Lord Winterton, | 


the peppery, aristocratic but beloved 


Conservative “father” of the House. The © 


combination was immediately tagged 
“Arsenic and Old Lace.” 

Shinwell has discovered, however, that 
what was a virtue in an opposition M. P. 


can become a liability in the head of one | 


of the most responsible departments in 
the government. First, he antagonized 
the leaders of the Mineworkers Union. 
To his pleas for more coal, they con- 
stantly posed their demands for accept- 
ance of a miners’ charter, including im- 
proved working conditions, two weeks’ 
annual holiday, and a 35-hour week. 

Nor did Shinwell have any more suc- 
cess in luring more miners into the pits. 
When he took office, there were 704,000 
miners. By last summer this total had 
been reduced by 6,000 men. Since then 
miners demobilized by the army have 
helped to make up the deficit. But the 
task of making coal mining sufficiently 
attractive to bring in new men has not 
been solved. 

The problem that Shinwell therefore 
takes home with him every night to his 
house-in the London suburb of Tooting 
is how to get more work out of his pres- 
ent labor force. The big problem in the 
mines has been absenteeism, now run- 
ning at the rate of about 11 per cent. 
The explanation is simple—there is not 


BOP 


enough for the miners to buy with their — 


increased wages (mining is now one of 
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HIGH HORSEPOWER AT NO EXTRA COST. HIGH COMPRESSION ENGINEERING squeezes more NEW LIGHTWEIGHT ALUMINUM PISTONS aid 
Plymouth’s L-Head Engine has the horsepower power out of each drop of gasoline—gives you better faster pick-up. As in higher priced cars, four 
: you expect in higher priced cars, It’s not an performance. The smoothness of Plymouth’s high rings per piston prevent power loss, help mini- 
nts m extra for which you pay more. Every Plymouth compression performance is made possible by Patented mize oil consumption. Plymouth’s new ignition 
nized has this mighty power—and New Safe-Guard Hy- Floating Power Engine Mountings. No other car system automatically adjusts the spark for knock- 
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OTHER GREAT FEATURES OF 
THE NEW PLYMOUTH—A 
CAR WORTH WAITING FOR 
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REAPING THE GRAIN! Most bread LOADING THE CARS alongside |ocal 
grains are raised in the western states elevators for shipment east to great 
—a long haul to eastern markets. mills like that pictured to right, 
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since 1939 mean an extra $503 million a year for 
railroad materials and supplies. Everything the 
railroads need and use costs more. 


Prewar freight rates could not bring in enough 
money to continue to provide better transporta- 
tion... re-build roadways worn by the traffic of 
war years ... and produce those fine, new trains 
people are waiting for. That is why the railroads 
requested an increase in freight rates averaging 


19%. Without it, they could not go ahead and 
do what people would like them to do. 








In fact, 19% will not now suffice. For upwards 
of $85 million a year has been added to railroad 
costs by recent passage of the Crosser Act. This 
new law singles out the railroads to pay more 
The Pennsylvania Railroad performs the same than twice as much as any other industry for 
service today for 46c. employe social security. Only through increased 
rates can railroads meet such costs. 


Before the Pennsylvania Railroad was born, in 
1846, it cost $4 to haul a barrel of flour over the 
Alleghenies between Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 


However, like every individual and every busi- 


ness, the railroads are feeling the effects of After all, freight is so small a part of the cost of 
rising costs. Increased railroad wages since 1939 items like bread and other necessities of life 
mean an extra $1 billion, 451 million a year for that a fair increase in freight rates could have 
railroad payrolls. Increased costs of materials little if any effect on their prices. 


PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


1846 | 
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ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF “e® TRANSPORTATION PROGRESS 








GOLDEN LOAVES from modern bak- 
ing machines, The flour is brought 
by train from the mills. 


DAILY DELIVERY by truck to stores 
and homes—bread fresh and crisp, 
sanitarily wrapped. 
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FOR YOUNG AND OLD—The main- 


stay of life! Americans eat 40 mil- 
lion loaves a day. 































When you’ve planned some fun 
For October Thirty-One . * h 
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Strictly a grown-up affair | to | 
wo 

The friends you’ve invited To 
Will be more than delighted = 
If Old Thompson is also there. wh 
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How to carve a reputation | 


With grown-ups on the scene for [ 
Halloween, make the drinks with {§ F 
mellow Old Thompson. Quick as | 
the wink of a Jack O’Lantern, 
you’ve made a name for yourself as 
a thoughtful, gracious host. For 
“Thompson,” with that Glenmore 
touch-of-quality, has the matchless _ 
flavor of Old Kentucky. 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof — 6744% Grain Neutral Spirits " br 
Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky l Ci 
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the best-paid occupations in Britain). 
Even beer is short. 

Last week Shinwell tried another 
measure—giving the miners increased ra- 
tions. Henceforth miners will be able to 
buy 48 cents’ worth of meat a week, in 
contrast to the average British ration of 
98 cents. This move immediately brought 
a howl of protest from other trade unions 
and the Labor government was forced 
to grant additional rations to other heavy 
workers. This week in a debate on coal, 
Tory M. P.’s planned to tax Shinwell with 
his food troubles. They can also gibe at 
a photograph taken of the Fuel Minister 
when he was caught by the catering 
strike at a restaurant and snapped eating 
cold chicken. 


Shinwell’s famous temperament once 


production in the Ruhr mines may be 
far more disastrous than anything Britain 
faces. Yet, all over the world, the prob- 
lem has two basic aspects. . 

First, despite oil, electricity, and possi- 
bly eventual atomic energy, coal remains 
the basis of modern industrial civiliza- 
tion. For the immediate future, the world 
will not produce enough to meet its mini- 
mum needs. The chief reason lies in 
the destruction caused by the war in 
Europe and to a lesser degree in Asia. 
That can be repaired in time. 

But the second aspect of the coal prob- 
lem goes back to the psychology of the 
miner himself. As in Britain, he is almost 
universally fed up with mining. A solu- 
tion toward which the world has been 


tending is to make mining a privileged 
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Atomized Parliament 


M. P.’s trudged back into the Houses 
of Parliament last week for a brief windup 
session before the formal fall opening 
on Nov. 12. Although driven hard by the 
Labor government, they still had not been 
able to finish the mass of legislation 
dumped in the Commons’ hoppers. Labor 
leaders anticipated more difficulty con- 
trolling their huge but often obstreperous 
majority. The Conservatives were back 
full of fight and Churchill maxims after 
their party conference at Blackpool two 
weeks ago. The autumn air was filled 
with the tang of richly partisan politics. 
Thus when Prime Minister Attlee rose to 
explain an Atomic Energy Bill, bored 


M.P.'s quickly deserted the House, 
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“NOW LET BATTLE COMMENCE” 





London Daily Herald 
The Tories charged back into Parliament as Labor (left) and Conservative papers interpreted their progress differently 


brought him to blows in the House of 
Commons with Comdr. R. T. Bower, a 
Conservative and former navy heavy- 
weight boxing champion. Bower shouted 
to him: “Go back to Poland.” (Shinwell 
was born in London, the grandson of a 
Polish Jewish tailor.) Shinwell promptly 
smacked Bower in the face. 

However, he now finds he cannot use 
such retaliation against verbal assaults 
ftom newspapers and magazines. His 
announcement on reducing fuel and light 
consumption brought down upon him the 
wrath of the press. The Daily Telegraph 
said: “This mercurial Minister had one 
of his low-temperature days.” The Econ- 
omist remarked: “Mr. Shinwell con- 
tinues to marry volatility with volubility, 
and in a series of speeches over the past 
month has oscillated between complac- 
ency and alarm in a manner more becom- 
ing to pool betting than scientific plan- 
ning. He seems determined to have three 
guesses where one ought to be quite 


sufficient.” 
Significance —~— 


The coal crisis in Britain was only the 
most dramatic facet of a worldwide prob- 
em. In Germany, for example, lack of 


occupation. Possibly, as the British have 
found, even high wages will not be suf- 
ficient and other inducements will have 
to be offered. In this sense, the change 
in worldwide economic compulsions may 
bring about the same condition in other 
unattractive and dangerous industries. 
The economic and social pressures that 


once forced men into these occupations 


have to a considerable degree been re- 
moved. Every housewife becomes aware 
of this change when she vainly attempts 
to find a servant to do heavy house- 
work. In effect, the drawers of water 
and the hewers of wood will no longer 
draw water and hew wood except at the 
price of a privileged position in the com- 
munity. 


Crime 

Neville George Clevely Heath, a con- 
victed sex murderer, was recently sen- 
tenced to hang in London. Last week the 
editor of The News Chronicle received 
a letter from a reader who revealed that 
for 25 years he had followed the tips in 
the paper’s racing columns, written under 
the nom de plume “Captain Heath.” In 
the reader's opinion, the wrong Heath 
was being hanged. 


London Daily Express : 


Revolte in Olde England 


Citing the “intolerable weather” of the 
locality, the farmers of Stevenage, 30 
miles north of London, last week voiced 
unanimous disapproval of the British 
Government’s plan to transform their 
quaint sleepy village into a modern satel- 
lite town of 60,000. The Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning envisages a whole 
series of such “new towns,” designed to 
decentralize highly populated London. 
Stevenage has become a test case. 

At a public inquiry in the modest, oak- 
beamed Stevenage town hall, one gov- 
ernment representative faced a stubborn 
group of rustic John Bulls who balked at 
the idea of giving up their lands for the 
new housing project. Dressed in their 
best breeches, boots, and bowlers, the 
farmers showed their feelings by taking 
ten minutes to knock out their pipes when 
they were asked please not to smoke. 
Then the hearing began. 

Getting a nod of approval from the . 
women folk, Farmer Capewell testified 
that come wintertime a “pinwind,” which 
he described as a “north-east howler . . . 
that pricks like a pin,” makes Stevenage 
undesirable for soft city dwellers. Farmer 
Smith, whose lands lie on heights his 
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family has tilled for generations, said: 
“I have been perished there many times 
and should not care to live there.” 
Others voiced opinions that the Great- 
er London Plan would “wipe out the last 
blade of green grass” in Stevenage, make 
the village a “dormitory” for London 
workers, sterilize the land, impair the 
beautiful view, endanger the water sup- 
ly—and so on for two days of testimony. 
Th government representative then 
promised that the farmers’ objections 


would be reported. 


eer 


Neh Wank 


A tall burly man with fair hair last 


week blocked the tiny alley that runs 
. back of the famous Savoy Hotel in Lon- 
don down to the Thames Embankment. 
In raucous Buckinghamshire accents he 
called on his “pals,” the Savoy’s kitchen 
help, who listened from windows, to join 
him on a visit to see their managers. He 
was Arthur Lewis, 29- year-old Socialist 
M. P. and district organizer of the Na- 
tional Union of General and Municipal 
Workers. His mission: to get union recog- 
nition from Savoy Hotel Ltd. (which also 
owns Claridge’s and the Berkeley Hotels 
plus the Savoy Theater and the D’Oyly 
Carte Opera Co.). 
Accompanied by a willing delegation 
of kitchen employes, he walked up to 
Savoy’s massive front door. The head 
porter slammed a steel door shut and 
disappeared inside to confer with the 
management. Later, Lewis was allowed 
to enter the hotel’s rather seedy lobby, 
but the manager refused to see him. 
That incident touched off an unofficial 
strike on Oct. 8 of the Savoy’s cooks, 
kitchen help, waiters, and some cham- 
bermaids. Within three days it had 
spread to eleven more West End hotels, 





four restaurants, and two clubs. From all 
these, the union demanded recognition. 


‘Except at Grosvenor House, a wartime 


favorite of the American Army, the man- 
agements refused to confer with their 
“illegal” strikers, claiming that a govern- 
ment board should deal with all disputes. 

The cooks at the Dorchester Hotel 
walked out as 500 evening- -gowned and 
white-tied guests began to arrive for the 
evening’s scheduled ten banquets. But 
they returned to work for that evening 


alone and only the Lodge of Love and 
wie he ets knew hie 


Wa NN Them ed pai 
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Out to listen to a union speaker, At Clar- 


idge’s only three men and a boy remained 
on hand to serve its main banquet of 
120 guests. Bread and cheese was the 
simple repast offered all other would-be 
diners. There was one main dish at the 
Berkeley Hotel’s chic restaurant—“chicken 
a la Gréve” (gréve means strike). 

And So To Bed: At the Savoy, the 
air of “business as usual” was best main- 
tained. Uniformed bell hops scurried on 
errands outside their usual duties. Head 
waiters served food and cleared dishes. 
The menu was less varied than usual but 
food was provided for all residents. The 
grill room remained closed and informally 
dressed patrons were allowed to mingle 
with dancers in the main dining room. 
Upstairs beds were made as usual and 
shoes appeared shined outside each door. 

In Whitehall, Foreign Office officials 
cast worried eyes on the calendar. Pre- 
liminary talks for the international trade 
conference were scheduled to begin in 
a week. Two hundred foreign guests were 
expected and their reservations were all 
in the strike-bound hotels. As a precau- 
tionary measure, members of the secre- 
tariat were warned they might each have 
to put up one guest. 


Cooks from the Ritz and page boys from the Savoy let guests in London hotels shift for themselves 
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CONFERENCE: Wind-Up 


It had been a long, hard grind and 
as the delegates at the Paris conference 
sat, talked, and voted their way last week 
through the final plenary sessions before 
adjournment on Oct. 15 they showed its 
effects. 


Gone was the pageantry that had 
brightened the first weeks of August in 
Luxembourg Palace. No longer did world 
celebrities slip in and out of the visitory 


gallery or the press rooms, Sometimes 
there were more ri seats than fy] 


use ad a, hy 
whe and ik an jum 


were left, usually complaining: “Ob, thos 


~wenslations” 


The smart parties on which the French 
Government had spent $76,270 were only 
memories of the vanished summer. Rue 
fully, the French totted up their $1,305,- 
085 addition as hosts: $10,170 a day in 
all, including salaries for a staff of more 
than 2,000 secretaries, guards, chauffeurs, 
and attendants; 30, 000 gallons of gaso- 
line in August alone for a fleet of 178 
cars; $100,000 worth of duplicating ma- 
chines which used up a total of 120 
tons of paper. 

Meanwhile, bustling delegates scram- 
bled for transportation to New York for 
the UN General Assembly meeting open- 
ing on Oct. 28. They jammed the reser- 
vation lists of overseas airlines, already 
swamped under a backlog of thousands 
of applications. Secretary Byrnes would 
probably come back on the Presidential 
plane Sacred Cow. Molotoff had booked 
passage on the Queen Elizabeth, making 
its maiden postwar crossing as a luxury 
passenger vessel. Bevin would come on 
the Aquitania, its reconversion from a 
troopship to a luxury liner postponed in 
order to shuttle British, American, French, 
and Russian delegates to New York. 
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FRANCE: Vive La Constitution? 

Charles de Gaulle may or may not turn 
out to be France’s man of destiny, but 
he seldom forgets to act the role. Last 
week, after having made the second ref- 
erendum on a new constitution largely a 
test of his own prestige, he retired to his 
private Olympus, a small house at Co- 
lombey-les-Deux-Eglises, and awaited 
the results of the voting in lofty silence. 


Arising late, he read his newspapers 
carefully during and after breakfast, In 


jes, eine i lay 
oui i td wk ng 


the crisp fall air of the Marne country- 


side. His solemn face tinged with pink, 
de Gaulle then settled down to study 
French history and to write letters. After 
a solid 8 o’clock dinner, he worked on his 
memoirs until late at night. This rural 
routine was rarely broken by visitors. 

The results of the referendum showed 
the constitution adopted by a vote of 
9 200,467 to 7,790,676. This made the 
affirmative vote a meager 54 per cent of 
the total, somewhat lower than most 
opponents of de Gaulle had calculated. 
But—and it was a large but—36 per cent 
of the electorate abstained from voting 
at all despite fine weather on Oct. 13, the 
day of the polling. In the previous refer- 
endum only about 19 per cent abstained. 
That meant only a minority of French 
voters had actually expressed approval 
of an extremely controversial constitution 
concentrating power in one legislative 
chamber subject only to the checks pro- 
vided by a weak upper house and a 
weak president. 

Abstentions were particularly marked 
in the Popular Republican party, which 
has always been loosely tied to de Gaulle. 
Its leaders had finally decided to support 
the constitution in opposition to de 
Gaulle. Now these leaders had, in effect, 
been repudiated by the rank and file. 
The Socialists also suffered defections. 
Of the three big parties, only the Com- 
munists went solidly down the line for 
the constitution. 








Significance-—~— 


De Gaulle supporters had not expected 
the constitution to be rejected. What 
they were campaigning for was more or 
less what happened—a small percentage 
victory for the constitution with a high 
percentage of abstention. They can claim 
with some reason that people abstained 
not through laziness or indifference but 
because they were too befuddled by po- 
litical polemics to make any decision. 

Their next move will be to claim that 
a majority actually opposes the new con- 
stitution and to start a campagin for its 
revision. The Gaullists think they can 
count on many Popular Republicans, in- 
cluding some outstanding leaders, to 
swing away from Premier Georges Bi- 
dault, who led the pro-constitution forces 
within the MRP, to support of de Gaulle. 
These MRP dissidents would be aug- 
mented by the bulk of the absentionists. 
Thus the lines would be drawn for a bitter 
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Rare Case of Unity 


In a world of disagreement two 
nations last week reached perfect 
accord on their problems. Edward 
Weintal, Newsweek diplomatic 
correspondent, sends the first ac- 
count of this diplomatic rarity. 





Over a luncheon table in the 


Hotel 2400 in Washington, France | 
and Siam made peace last week 


gs Fad a te 
Fen (eet m Pie Wan 


Waithayakon, his Siamese opposite 
number, disposed of the last prob- 
lem which had divided their coun- 
tries since 1941 and warmly shook 
hands. Prince Sisowath Monireth, 
Premier of Cambodia, and Prince 
Vathana Savang, Premier of Laos, 
both Grand Officers of the Order of 
the Million Elephants and the 
White Parasol, came in and joined 
in the congratulations. 

Under the terms of the settle- 
ment, which awaits approval by the 
Siamese and French Cabinets, Siam 
has agreed to abrogate the May 
1941 treaty with Vichy France and 
to restore to Cambodia and Laos 
the territories ceded to Siam by 
that treaty. Siam has undertaken 
to withdraw its anti-French com- 
plaint from the UN Security Coun- 
cil in exchange for French support 
of Siam’s application for UN mem- 
bership. Siam will pay indemnity 
for damage to Indo-Chinese prop- 
erty in the disputed areas but will 
offset it by claims of its own for 
damage caused by forays of French 
troops into Siam’s territory. 

Although forced to restore the 
Laos and Cambodian territories, the 
Siamese won an important moral 
victory. The French abandoned 
their claim to the “Emerald” Bud- 
dha, the patron saint of Siam. The 
Buddha, whom the French wanted 
to transfer to Indo-China, will re- 
main in his Bangkok temple, where 

_he has been for more than 150 
years. 

The Franco-Siamese settlement 
was achieved without recourse to 
the United Nations. The negotia- 
tions were conducted throughout 
under the benevolent eye of the 
United States State Department, 
which acted as the “honest broker,” 
transmitting proposals, counseling 
moderation, but taking no part in 
the actual talks. 
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battle, probably during the November 
elections, that would make the ideologi- 
cal cleavage in France wider than ever. 
So far, the French have been able to 
agree on a government to run the country 
because this division has been ignored 
and no one party has been able to exercise 
absolute control of the cabinet. 














PARIS: After Dark Where? 


On the night of Oct. 6, a few men with 
downcast expressions stood in the Paris 
streets and looked up at the shuttered 
doors and windows of 122 Rue de Prov- 
ence and 31 Boulevard Edgar-Quinet. 
On that night, _—— for the ote 
in the memory of modern man, these two 
renowned Paris brothels shut down tight. 
So did 190 other licensed establishments 


containing about 1,300 rooms, 


Last April, agitated by an un-Gallic 


a aa te i 


ance movement, French authorities de. 


creed the closing of the houses. As the 


months passed, the brothel business 
gradually came to realize that the order 
was actually going to be enforced. Now 
the zero hour had arrived. 

At the glittery, world-famous Sphinx 
on the Boulevard Edgar-Quinet the fur- 
nishings—everything except the cham- 
pagne haze through which tourists re- 
member the resort—went on auction. 
(Both the Sphinx and 122 will become 
venereal-disease clinics.) Before the zinc 
bars at humble bistros throughout Paris 
the 6,600 women thrown out of work 
gathered to discuss the next move. Loren 
Carroll, chief of Newswrexk’s Paris bu- 
reau, sends this account of the reaction 
of three typical displaced girls: 

Public Lives: In a little bistro in a 
narrow, dark street, a stone’s throw from 
the church of St. Sulpice, the poules 
from nearby brothels used to drop in to 
chatter with each other and with the fat 
blowsy proprietor. The “maisons closes” 
where they worked were not the first- 
class, expensive kind known to tourists. 
Nevertheless, they had gaudy furnish- 
ings, bright lights, and champagne. 

Since Oct. 6, the little bistro has been 
thronged with girls who not only sipped 
beer and gabbled but sought old con- 
tacts. At 11:30 p.m. one night last week 
the bistro held the following: 


@ Giséle, 27, stalwart, rather stocky, 
with blondined hair, a black hat, and a 
black broadcloth coat. She looked like a 
salesgirl, using no jewelry and only the 
most discreet make-up. Giséle went into 
the profession while her husband was in 
Germany as a prisoner. She had intended 
to quit when he returned, but he took one 
look and left her. “So what could I do? I 
didn’t have any way to keep myself.” 
@ Annie, also blondined but more easily 
recognizable as a professional with many 
baubles, heavy make-up, and electric- 
blue shadows on her eyelids, plus the 
come-on look. Annie, 22, is the thin, 
springy type, dressed in a red and blue 
imitation silk dress and a blue coat. 
@ Hortense, also the professional type, 
with chestnut hair piled high under a 
high hat trimmed with lots of beads, 
and dressed in green imitation silk. Thin 
and intense, she refused to give her age, 
but looked about 23. 

Private Enterprise: Giséle, keeping 
her mincing refinement, thought she 
might “try to get something else.” But 
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later she revealed she was considering 
turning her flat in the east end of Paris 
into professional quarters. She thought 
this could be done discreetly by slipping 
the concierge some money. But the difh- 
culty was finding bright lamps and new 
furnishings to replace the depressing, 
cheap brown upholstered oak. 

Annie and Hortense, never dreaming 
of giving up their professional careers, 
both had hotel rooms specially dedicated 
to their work. Giséle claimed to have 
had lots of “good friends” among GI's 
but the other two had hardly met them. 

All three, as is usual, claimed they 
never trafficked with Germans. All three 
lamented the “idiotic law” that closed 
the houses and said: “Men [this was rap- 
idly amended to people] will always be 
the same, won't they?” 

For them the main grief was being 
booted out of nideaalde houses and 
forced to walk the streets and keep run- 
ning in and out. All blamed the Popular 
Republican party, which Hortense desig- 
nated as a “churchy crowd.” All were 
optimistic over the long-term prospects: 
“They'll keep them closed for a while 
and they'll all reopen, wait and see.” 


nd 


PORTUGAL: Still Strong Man 


Early on the morning of Oct. 10 a 
young officer in Portugal’s dissatisfied 
army—which has little to do except prattle 
of revolt—set off from Oporto to Lisbon 
with 70-odd cavalry soldiers behind him. 
They proclaimed it “a march to glory to 
conquer freedom.” A few hours later a 
small detachment of Republican Guards- 
men (militarized police) persuaded them 
to surrender near Coimbra. 

This unsuccessful revolt against the 
thirteen-year-old dictatorship, of Premier 
Antonio de Oliveira Salazar set diplo- 
matic tongues wagging. London reported 
“deep rumblings of discontent, if not 
exactly civil war.” But there was little 
ne that Portugal’s strong man had lost 

is grip. Although he suffers from a heart 

condition, he still attends to the most 
minute details of his administration. For 
example, after Portuguese officials had 
settled recent negotiations with the 
United States for construction of an 
air base in the Azores, Salazar startled 
an American general by asking: “And 
who is to pay for the extra toilets?” 
Salazar also is vigorous enough to 
pay constant attention to his “fiancée,” 
Countess de la Seca. 
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YUGOSLAVIA: The People Pray 


In Yugoslav towns and villages last 
week Roman Catholics crowded anx- 
iously around loudspeakers set up in 
squares and market places. Soon a spokes- 
man for Marshal Tito announced: “Arch- 
bishop Aloysius Stepinac is sentenced to 
sixteen years at hard labor for crimes 
against the people.” Silently the people 
walked away, heads bowed in prayer. 
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After a twelve-day trial, the 48-year- 
‘old Croatian prelate and twelve other 
wen were convicted on Oct. 11 of col- 

aboration with the Germans and Ustachi 
(Croat) quislings. Archbishop Stepinac 
stood expressionless betore the three 
judges as he heard that he had also been 
deprived of civil rights for five years and, 
that his property was to be confiscated. 

Twenty-two defense witnesses, intro- 
duced under protest, had presented docu- 
ments hailing Stepinac’s attacks on the 
Ustachi and indicating that he opposed 
the alleged forced conversion of Serbs. 
Communist prosecutors had said it would 








Associated Press 
Stepinac: The Church defiant 


be “blasphemy” to permit testimony of 
any defense witnesses, whom they as- 


sailed as “notorious Fascists.” Eighty per- ° 


sons spoke for the prosecution. 

The Archbishop’s silent contempt for 
the Zagreb trial caused the court presi- 
dent to remark, in closing: “You can see 
that the accused Stepinac is guilty by his 
long silence.” But “concern and deep 
worry” over the decision was expressed 
in Washington by Acting Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson. He said the trial 
“left a great deal to be desired.” It was 
proper that he should comment on Yugo- 
slavia’s “internal situation,” he declared, 
because United Nations members have an 
obligation to respect the rights of man, 
regardless of local laws. Bernard Cardinal 
Griffin in England and lay groups in New 
York petitioned their governments to in- 
tervene in Stepinac’s behalf. The Vatican, 
which reported “minor excommunica- 
tion” of Marshal Tito on Oct. 7, de- 
nounced the trial as “ignominious.” Semi- 
official spokesmen added the opinion that 
fear of public reaction had forced the 
Reds to “soft-pedal” the death demand 
to imprisonment. 
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REICH: Until Dead 


Four top-ranking Allied generals last 
week pondered the fate of eleven Ger- 
mans condemned to death at Nuremberg 
—and turned thumbs down. 

The Allied Control Council at Berlin 
—Lt. Gen. Joseph Pierre Koenig, Air 
Marshal Sir Sholto Douglas, Gen. Joseph 
T. McNarney, and Marshal Vasily D, 
Sokolovsky—had no power to alter the 
verdicts of the International Military 
Tribunal. But it could have reduced 
individual sentences, possibly on the 
— that the condemned had in. 
ormation or experience useful to Ger- 
many or the Allies. Instead the Council 
decided that the eleven would be 
more useful to the world dead than 
alive. It also refused 70-year-old Grand 
Admiral Erich Raeder’s despairing re- 
quest that he be shot instead of impris- 
oned for life. 

Somewhere in the closely guarded con- 
fines of Nuremberg jail, preparations 
for the hangings went ahead in secret. 


A brand-new rope, made by an English 


specialist and carrying a brass eyelet in- 
stead of the traditional hangman’s knot, 
was ready for the gallows to which the 
prisoners would march one by one on 
Oct. 16. It was a long rope, American 
style, which breaks the neck at the fall, 
instead of a European short rope which 
kills by strangulation. Aside from officials, 
only two correspondents from each Allied 
nation, plus United States Army photog- 
raphers, will witness the executions. 
Afterward, the bodies will be disposed of 
secretly. 

In the Nuremberg jail, the doomed 
men showed the strain of their last days. 
Hermann Goring bore up stubbornly 
until the final visit from his wife. He ran 
eagerly to her, dragging the guard 
manacled to his wrist and boasting: “Ich 
bin noch ein Fiihrer” (I am still a 
leader). But afterward he broke down 
and wept, then lay moodily on his cot, 
staring into space. Joachim von Ribben- 
trop and Fritz Sauckel also wept inter- 
mittently. Wilhelm Keitel, Hans Frank, 
Ribbentrop, and Julius Streicher fran- 
tically scribbled verbose memoirs for 
posterity. Col. Gen. Alfred Jodl, prob- 
ably the most dignified of all the de- 
fendants, received a final visit from his 
wife with the icy detachment becoming 
a man who wore the red-striped trousers 
of what had once been the German 
General Staff. 


Sinners to Repentance 


In Berlin on Oct. 7, Bishop Otto Di- 
belius of the Lutheran Church told what 
war and defeat had done to German 
morals. Excerpts: 
€ “Mothers place requests that their VD 
daughters be released from Berlin hos- 
pitals because they cannot otherwise exist 
without this single trade. 


@ “Throughout Berlin many 


ple are 
pillaging coal-laden trains an 
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No Matter What - 
You Make... ~ 
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Here's Help for Your 
“ PROCESSING” | 


From textiles to electronics— 
Socony-Vacuum Process Prod- 
ucts are now serving almost 
every industry. Here are a few 
examples. Ask about the 
products for your industry. 


METAL WORKING 


Quenching and tempering oils. 
Rust preventives. Special fluid 
for Magnaflux testing of ferrous 
metal castings. 
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Good Egg 
Stays Good 


. —THANKS TO 
A DIP IN OIL! 











Special Socony-Vacuum Product 
Maintains Quality During Cold Storage 


Annually, throughout the 
U.S., millions of eggs are 
& stored under refrigeration 
to preserve their quality and assure 
adequate supplies in all seasons. 


To assist in this preservation, 
Socony-Vacuum has developed a 
special product from petroleum—a 
light-colored, transparent oil. The 
eggs are dipped in this oil, which 
becomes impregnated into the shell 
to form a protective barrier. Highly 
stable, the oil does not become rancid 
in storage. The eggs stay in good 


condition for longer periods of time. 
This special egg-dipping oil is 
just one of literally scores of Process 
Products from petroleum now serving 
more than 30 industries. Still, there’s 
no limit in sight. Process Products 
specialists are constantly developing 
new products and new uses for the 
products already in existence. 


Maybe you can use one of these 
products in your plant. It’s worth 
a talk with your Socony- 
Vacuum Representative to 
find out. 
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INVESTIGATE 


— SOCONY-VACUUM 


Products 


SOCONY- VACUUM 


PROCESS PRODUCTS 


Research and Service 





RADIO & ELECTRICAL 


Solvents for enamel wire coat- 
ings. Wax coatings and im- 
pregnants for coils and con- 
densers. Testing oil for quartz 
made into oscillators. 


BUILDING INDUSTRIES 


Waterproofing emulsions for 
brick and stueco walls. Oils for 
waterproofing rock-wool. Sol- 
vents and plasticizers for paint 
and varnish. Fungicides for 
timber treatment. 


CERAMICS 


Emulsions and oils for process- 
ing extruded,~ pressed, and 
molded ceramics. Binder for 
glazing compositions. Water- 
proofing emulsions. 


AIR-CONDITIONING 


New bead-type desiccant for 
removing moisture from air or 
gases. Hard, durable. Regener- 
ated by heating. 


PRINTING 


Solvents and waxes for print- 
ing inks, carbon paper and 
typewriter ribbons. Electro- 
typers’ wax. 


OTHER INDUSTRIES 


Textiles, Rubber, Plastics,Cord- 
age, Glass, Cosmetics, Meat- 
Packing, Soap, Polish Man- 
ufacture, Ship-Building, Wood- 
working, Paints, Agriculture. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OJlL CO., INC. 
26 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
and Affiliates: Magnolia Petroleum 
Co., General Petroleum Corporation 


Tune In The Mobilgas Program 
Monday Evenings, 9:30 £.S.T., NBC 
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the priests and miners only that now at 
least they should have this right. 


@ “Incidents of ill-treatment of children 
are steadily increasing. 
@ “Among young men in their teens 
black-marketing and bartering are the 
main focus of interest.” 
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ITALY: The Fury of Fear 


“This is the way the mob is when it 
is hungry, when it is afraid of tomorrow 
and of the coming winter,” wrote tbe 
Rome newspaper II Popolo on Oct. 9. 

That day a mob of about 30,000 had 
surged into Rome’s favorite demonstra- 
tion place, Viminale Square, and attacked 
the marble-halled government offices in 
the 1,000-room Viminale Palace. Carry- 
ing rocks, clubs, 12-inch railroad spikes, 
and even a few hand grenades, they ral- 
lied around a nucleus of construction 
workers inflamed by imminent layoffs on 
a boondoggling project where they had 
been moving dirt from one side of a road 
to the other. Other unemployed, home- 
less veterans, and victims of the climbing 
cost of living joined the rioters’ protests. 
They bore placards labeled “Italian Fed- 
eration of Labor” and proclaiming: “The 
workers are united,” “Down with ex- 
ploitation,” “We want work.” 

According to later police reports, 
about 150 agents provocateurs then de- 


ed men to charge and clear the square. 
At first the mob fell back before their 
flashing swords. Then it took heart and 
returned to the attack. Horses and men 
went down. The carabinieri captain, 
hauled from his horse, was held while 
a rioter thrust a railroad spike into his 
forehead. One rioter, about to throw a 
grenade, suddénly had his hand chopped 
away by a burst of sub-machine-gun fire. 
The outbreak began to die out only after 
police and army reinforcements, backed 
by armored cars and tanks, took up po- 
sitions around the palace. Even then the 
mob was not quite finished; it broke up 
into smaller bands that roamed the city, 
wrecking and looting. Behind in Viminale 
Square it left 141 wounded and at least 
two dead—the carabinieri captain and a 
laborer killed by grenade fragments. 

That night Premier De Gasperi an- 
nounced that the works project on which 
some rioters had been employed would 
continue. And later the construction ‘of 
a Rome subway, begun by Mussolini, 
would be resumed. But these stopgap 
measures, carried out by a hopeless and 
bankrupt government, could not end the 
unemployment crisis. With 2,500,000 
jobless, the burden of reparations, being 
added up in Paris, threatened to under- 
mine Italy’s economy still further. 

The very magnitude of the crisis was, 
for the time being, the best guarantee 
that De Gasperi would remain at the 
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head of his wobbly coalition government. 
For neither the right nor left parties 
while vigorously attacking him, wanted 
to assume responsibility for Italy’s plight. 
But then, out of the blue, came desper- 
ately needed help and a word of cheer, 
The United States promised De Gasperi 
$50,000,000 immediately, as reimburse- 
ment for the lire furnished the American 
Army during the war for the purchase of 
supplies in Italy. 
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JAVA: Pacification Parleys 


The “prince of pacificators” went to 
work in Java last week. Modestly callin 
himself just a “friend to both parties, 
Lord Killearn, the former Sir Miles Lamp- 
son, presided on Oct. 7 in Batavia at 
reopened negotiations between the Indo- 
nesians and Dutch. On all scores Lord 
Killearn’s chances for success were better 
than those of his predecessor, Lord Inver- 
chapel, whose truce efforts crumbled 
soon after he left Java in April to take 
up his post as British Ambassador in 
Washington. 

The new British mediator, an imposing 
man of 6 feet 4, has a background of 
diplomatic experience which began in 
1903 and extended through Eastem 
politics from Japan to Egypt. With him 
at the table in the British Consulate. 
General sat a three-man Dutch mission 
headed by Prof. Willem Scher- 





stroyed any possibility that the 
affair might be just one more of 
the peaceful demonstrations that 
occur almost daily in Rome. The 
young agitators had been hired, 
for 500 to 1,000 lire hourly 
apiece, by two ex-Fascists, Fran- 
cesco Paleani and Francesco De- 
Paolo. Wearing Allied uniforms 
without shoulder patches, and 
armed with clubs and weapons 
they had stolen from a police 
barracks the day before, they 
joined the demonstration and 
turned it into a vicious riot. 
Overwhelming the palace 
guards, the rioters swept into the 
palace, smashed doors, windows, 
and furniture, and devastated 
three floors before the assault 
was stopped just short of the of- 
fice of Premier Alcide De Gas- 
peri. Vice Premier Pietro Nenni, 
a Socialist, and the Communist 
leader, Palmiro Togliatti, tried 
to appeal to the mob outside in 
the square, but were driven 
away by a barrage of stones and 
chunks of metal. Police moved 
in with nightsticks but had to 
withdraw beneath the cloud of 
missiles that came down on their 
heads. Other police with guns, 
lost some of them to rioters, who 
then opened fire on the palace. 
Fruits of Violence: At this 
point a carabinieri captain lost 
his head and ordered his mount- 


Hitler Junior? Before the war Adolf Hitler posed for 
this photograph with Propaganda Minister Joseph Goeb- 
bels’s family. Last week Mrs. Otto Meissner, wife of 
Hitler's Secretary of State, claimed the boy Helmuth, 
shown holding Goebbels’s hand, was Hitler’s son. Hitler 
preferred blondes, so Mrs. Goebbels bleached her hair. 


merhorn, former Netherlands 
Premier, and Dr. Hubertus van 
Mook, acting governor general 
of the islands. Unlike Dr. van 
Mook, chief Dutch spokesman 
in previous talks, Schermerhorn’s 
Commission General had wide 
powers to reach an agreement 
and the full backing of the new 
Dutch Parliament. 

Likewise the position of the 
Indonesian nationalist represen- 
tatives had improved. A recent 
shake-up of the Indonesian Re- 
public’s Cabinet broadened the 
representation to include Chi- 
nese and Moslem minorities. A 
Dutch mission to the Javanese 
interior brought back favorable 
reports of the nationalist regime. 
Professor Schermerhorn — ad- 
dressed -Sutan Sjahrir as “Prime 
Minister of the Republic,” al- 
though the Dutch heretofore 
refused to acknowledge either 
the existence of a republic or 
Sjahrir’s leadership in it. 

Hope Deferred: In Batavia 
itself the old nationalist slogans, 
largely culled from the Ameri- 
can Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress, had disappeared. Only a 
few of the once prevalent red 
and white Republican flags still 
flew. The Dutch and the Indo- 
nesians, who both claim the 
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tropical capital, maintained offices virtu- 
ally side by side with little friction. 

Only a week after the talks began the 
Dutch and Indonesians agreed to a truce 
ending more than a year of undeclared 
war in the islands. The Nationalists, who 
backed down on their demand that the 
Dutch stop sending in troops to replace 
the 20,000 homeward - bound British 
forces, may also be able to reach political 
compromises with the Dutch in the hope- 
ful Batavia atmosphere. Sjahrir is asking 
for the immediate independence of Java 
and Sumatra, but would allow Dutch 
commercial interests to remain in the 
islands. 
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CHINA: Dim Hope 


Chinese Communists had warned that 
if the Nationalists captured Kalgan it 
meant the end of peace negotiations. On 
Oct. 11 Nationalist Gen. Fu Tso-yi’s 
troops swept into the big Chahar Prov- 
ince military base, already evacuated and 
fired by the Reds. The high command in 
Yenan gave no immediate indication that 
the Communists would carry out the 
threatened “national split.” But earlier, 
when General of the Army Marshall flew 
to Shanghai to confer with the chief 
Communist negotiator, Gen. Chou En-lai, 
Chou had refused to reenter the Nanking 
talks he quit a month ago. 
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MALAYA: Mud and Dishonor 


We aren't no thin red ’eroes, nor we aren’t 
no blackguards too, 
But single men in barricks, most remark- 
able like you. 
—Rudyard Kipling 


Pvt. Danny Cain, a modern Tommy 
Atkins from Walthamstow, a London 
suburb, joined the British Army as soon 
as he was 18. He first tasted battle in 
Normandy on D Day. Next, he jumped 
with the Sixth Airborne Division para- 
troops into the snows of the Ardennes 
forest and later fought across the Rhine. 
After V-E Day Danny and his buddies 
in the Thirteenth (Lancashire) Battalion 
were shipped to Singapore. 

After three months in primitive bar- 
racks they moved to Semarang, Java. 
Even their commanding officer, Lt. Col. 
R. Leyland, described camp conditions 
there—no water, no beds, and only one 
tent for the whole outfit—as “shocking.” 
In May, during the monsoon rains, Dan- 
ny’s battalion found itself again living in 
dripping tents, this time at Muar camp 
near Kuala Lumpur in Malaya. 

Not Hangin’ Danny: Four inches 
of mud smeared the parade grounds. The 
camp lacked adequate washing and 
messing facilities. As the Tommies griped 
in the canteen on the rainy evening of 
May 13, somebody suggested a strike. 
There was no breakfast ready for the 
men the next morning. About 7 o'clock 
Danny Cain and 262 other privates 
gathered on the sea wall and sullenly 
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Associated Press Radiophoto 


Sailors All: Queen Elizabeth of England took the helm of the big liner which bears 
her name during a trial run in the Firth of Clyde last week. Meanwhile her royal 
in-laws, the Duke and Duchess of Windsor, stepped ashore at Dover from France 
on Oct. 11 and made their fwst appearance together in England since 1939. 





disobeyed an order to disperse. When 
they headed for the cook house for lunch, 
Leyland told them they would be fed 
only if they reported for duty. They 


plodded hungrily back to the sea wall. In . 


the afternoon they refused to fall in for 
parade, and the division commander 
put them under arrest for mutiny. 

Tried three months later in a hangar 
on the Kluang airfield, 243 of the para- 
troopers were sentenced to two years’ 
hard labor and “discharge with igno- 
miny’—a far more serious blot on a man’s 
record in Britain than dishonorable dis- 
charge in the United States. The story 
hit front pages in British newspapers. 
Some 500,000 relatives, friends, and 
sympathizers in the Midlands, where 
most of the boys had lived, signed pro- 
test petitions. Cain’s father called the 
sentences “disgusting.” Danny, he said, 
was “a most inoffensive fellow.” 

On Oct. 8, more than 100 M. P.’s 
formally expressed to Prime Minister 
Attlee their “shocked surprise” after War 
Secretary Fred J. Bellenger had affirmed: 
“These men were rightly charged with 
mutiny.” Two days later, as public in- 
dignation mounted, Bellenger quashed 
the sentences because the Judge Advo- 
cate General had reviewed the proceed- 
ings and found “irregularities of a 
substantial nature.” 

When the good news reached the 
Kluang detention camp the Tommies 
danced with joy around the canteen radio. 
Singing variations of “Don’t Fence Me 
In,” they traveled by truck to a brick bar- 
racks in North Singapore. After dining 
on roast beef, cheese savory, jam tarts, 
and fresh pineapple, they went to sleep 
on spring beds and under a roof for the 
first time in months. Most of them ex- 
pected to be home by Christmas. 


JAPAN: Yes, but— 


The Japanese Diet adopted the new 
national constitution on Oct. 7 in an 
anticlimatic and dutiful session. Takeshi 
Yamazaki, speaker of the House of 
Representatives, called members to order 
at 2:40 p. m.—1 hour and 40 minutes late. 
Without any preliminaries he asked that 
all in favor of the constitution rise. Taken 
aback at the sudden request, scattered 
members rose uncertainly, then whole 
rows, until 342 representatives stood. All 
looked to the left side of the chamber, 
where four Communist members and 
one Independent remained seated, staring 
stolidly ahead. 

A standee shrugged: “They must be 
different.” Yamazaki declared the bill 
passed. Flashbulbs popped and applause 
broke out on the floor and in the galleries. 
Yamazaki adjourned the session. 

Adoption of the new basic law, largely 
written in Allied Headquarters, had been 
a foregone conclusion ever since it went 
to the Diet on June 20. Even the House 
of Peers made only a few minor amend- 
ments in the document, which will 
abolish the hereditary legislative body 
and the Japanese ‘peerage altogether. 
But peers and representatives alike held 
mental reservations as they voted ac- 
ceptance. 

Compton Pakenham, chief of News- 
wEEk’s Tokyo bureau, cabled: “Legisla- 
tors knew that something eventful had 
happened, but they couldn’t define what. 
The people I talked to are completely 
indifferent. More than half of them have 
not heard of the passage of the new con- 
stitution. A majority of the remainder 
think it makes no difference. A small 
minority hope the Japanese people may 
use it for their own good.” 
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Let’s take a good honest look at ma- 
chining—the what and why and how 
we think it must be done. To make 
products we must produce some chips. 


HOW MUCH DOES IT COST 
TO PRODUCE CHIPS? 


Microhoning—with automatic size con- 
trol—generation of high precision ac- 
curacy and the best in surface char- 
acter—provides an immediate, prac- 
tical solution to rising material-labor 
costs with improved product quality. 
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by JOSEPH 


For a long time after the Red 
Army had captured the city of Berlin 
the Russians were reluctant to allow 
their prize to pass under four-power 
control. They eventually agreed to 
do so,. however, and the result has 
been about as near to a success as any- 
thing in the occupation of Germany. 

For the very reason that 


Luncheon in Berlin 


B. PHILLIPS 


of newspapers, broadcasts, books, and 
motion pictures among the zones. 

In every important field progress 
has been held up by disagreement be- 
tween ourselves and the Military Gov- 
ernment of the Russian sector. This 
applies to commerce and as well to 
freedom of information, to education, 








the administration of Berlin 
is comparatively efficient 
and smooth, a particularly 
strong impression was made 
on me by a luncheon which 
I had there recently with 
seven of the officers of the 
American staff for the gov- 
ernment of the city. They 
were the Deputy Director 
of the Office of Military 
Government for the Berlin 
District and the heads of his staff sec- 
tions for economic affairs, education 
and religious affairs, fiscal and prop- 
erty control, information control, pub- 
lic health, and public welfare. 
Among them they drew a clear de- 
sign of the inner life of the capital of 
the defeated enemy as it is at this 
moment in our four-power occupation. 
The municipal services are function- 
ing—water, light, streetcars, and po- 
} lice. This winter it probably will be 
possible to heat one room for each 
family, by getting some coal from the 
Ruhr and much wood from the Rus- 
sian zone. Getting the wood represents 
a triumph, because economic life in 
Berlin suffers from zonal paralysis 
) just as the economy of all Germany 
| does. Commerce across the zonal lines 
in the city is almost as nonexistent as 
} in the nation, and each sector of the 
city must depend on the national zone 
} behind it for food and supplies. 
Between 10 and 12 per cent of the 
Berlin population is on some kind of 
relief, homeless, jobless or both. This 
was about the figure for a typical 
American city in the Great Depres- 
sion. Owing to undernourishment the 
tuberculosis rate is alarmingly high 
and is a worry second in importance 
only to the VD rate. 





Those are physical facts. They 
§ mean that the problem still is a basic 
one—to keep the bare essentials of life 
operating in a city which has one foot 
in the grave. Beyond these there is a 
set of less tangible facts which also 
concern the military administration. 
For example, we carry on a running 
fight over the censorship of press and 
. radio, and in favor of the circulation 
: 











and even to Russian objec- 
tions to our organization o 
baseball teams on the groun 

that it violates the agree- 
ment prohibiting political 
organizations for youth. 

Near the end of the lunch- 
eon the silver-haired colonel 
who is the deputy director 
said: “Get this straight. 
What we've been saying 
doesn’t come from any prej- 
udice against the Russians. 
We came here with a job to do—to get 
this city to operate according to the 
standard of life which was set for it 
at Potsdam. On the level of our jobs 
it wasn’t any concern of ours whether 
the Germans wanted to be Com- 
munists or Hottentots or what have 
you. We just wanted to get a job 
done. But we've found that our pro- 
gram for getting the job done runs 
into obstacles at every turn and the 
obstacles always come from the Rus- 
sians. 

That is the situation in the city 
where the multiple control is working 
better than it is for Germany as a 
whole. Undoubtedly a Russian visitor 
having luncheon on that same day 
with a similar group of Russian of- 
ficials would have heard the same 
story in reverse—how the Americans 
are interfering with the Soviet pro- 
gram at every turn. 





Our Berlin sector staff has the 
reputation of being an exceptionally 
able team. Its key jobs are filled by 
the best type of citizen soldiers. We 
may safely assume that the Russians 
have men of equal sincerity and 
ability. They are achieving a relative 
success. So the difficulty does not lie 
with them; Berlin is only a miniature 
of the impasse we have reached since 
the victory. 

As we are committed to the four- 
power operation in Europe for a 
long time to come, in the same 
way that we have had our study of 
the effects of the atom bomb at 
Bikini it would be worth-while to 
make a detailed study of the small- 
scale operation in Berlin in search 
of a way to the broader solution. 
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What's this! The helicopter retrieves 
lost golf balls, mixes ice cream, paints 
the barn? No, it can’t take credit for 
nll that. But here you do see a new 
ind of flight. The Bell Helicopter is 
ready now to do a useful, a practical, 
a businesslike job for you. 

A Bell Helicopter rescued fishermen 
from Lake Erie ice when all other 
means had failed. A second prospected 
with swift-winged ease in Canada’s 
almost impassable mineral-rich “bush.” 


wr. M. REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.& PRINCIPAL FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Another wiped out pests at low cost 
per acre. 

On the business scene, the Bell Heli- 
copter can lift mail from the post-office 
roof. Set down a hurried passenger 
exactly where he wants to be. Hover 
where “X” marks the spot of news-in- 
the-making. Inspect far-flung power 
lines. Patrol forest, pipeline, highway. 

There are good reasons why the Bell 
Helicopter can do hundreds of jobs 
like these with time and dollar saving 


all the world’s its stage 


facility. It can take off from or land 
in a space hardly larger than the ship 
itself . . . turn on its own axis... fly 
with sure stability at any speed from 
0 to more than 100 mph. And so it 
cruises safely into all the nooks and 
crannies of the air. 

For full facts about The Modern 
Magic Carpet* and Bell-schooled pilots 
to fly these ships, write Helicopter Divi- 
sion, Bell Aircraft Corporation, P. O. 
Box 1, Buffalo 5, New York. 


e Pioneers in jet-propulsion, radio-controlled flight and supersonic aircraft for the Army 
and Navy. Designers and builders of the world’s first commercially licensed helicopter. 


© 1946 B.A.C. 











Your Footprint in Leather 


© Feeling’s believing. Slip your 
hand inside a Matrix shoe and 
feel the pressed-in comfort of 
“your footprint in leather.” It’s a 
curve-for-curve copy of the bot- 
tom of your foot—eliminates pain- 
ful “breaking-in.” Smart 


inside—just as smart out- 









side! At leading re- 


tailers everywhere. 
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The House of Heywood, Worcester 4, Mass. 
* Makers of Men's Fine Shoes Since 1864 
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Detroiters drive over the border for dinners but can’t buy advertised steaks 


CRIME: Rope’s End 


Most of the 731 Canadian suicides in 
1944 (the last fully recorded year) were 
by hanging. In Winnipeg, Man., last 
week, Jerome Morrison, 33, a veteran, 
smashed out the brains of Constant Borg, 
57, a fellow worker, with a sledge ham- 
mer. Then he climbed a 175-foot smoke- 
stack and hanged himself with a 9-foot 
rope, inside the chimney. 
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MEAT: Have and Share 


Americans last week thought of Can- 
ada as a land of juicy,steaks and prime 
roasts. Newspapers throughout the United 
States published photos showing Cana- 
dian butchers and cooks surrounded by 
huge mounds of meat, and cartoons con- 
trasting the current meat shortage in the 
United States with Canada’s plenitude. 

But Detroiters, who drove by the thou- 
sands across the border to Windsor, Ont., 
for steak dinners, learned one of the rea- 
sons for the apparent discrepancy. Meat 
rationing, reimposed in Canada on Sept. 
10, 1945, is still strictly enforced. Cana- 
dians can buy only 1 to 3 pounds a per- 
son a week, depending upon the amount 


of bone in any cut, American visitors are 
granted a ration coupon only if they stay 
a week or longer, Tuesdays and Fridays 


are meatless days in restaurants, 
Other factors are: 


@ A greatly expanded export sale of meat 
(387.3 per cent higher in 1945 than the 
average for 1935-39) has kept production 
high. Approximately 65 per cent of Can- 
ada’s meat will be exported this year, 
450,000,000 pounds of pork and bacon 


and at least 60,000,000 pounds of beef 


to Britain alone. 


@ While prices are strictly controlled in 
Canada (see cut), the black market in 
meat is almost negligible. 


@ Canadians, who ate 139.7 pounds of 
meat per capita in 1945, will consume 
only an estimated 136 pounds this year. 
So far this year, Canadians have volun- 
tarily donated 1,343,000 ration coupons, 
representing 3,125,000 pounds of meat, 
for export to Britain, France, Poland, and 
Czechoslovakia. This is in addition to 
83,500,000 pounds of canned meat ex- 


ported to France, Belgium, and _ other 
countries. 
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HEROES: Flaming Salute 


On the night of June 13, 1944, Pilot 
Officer Andrew C. Myharski of Winni- 
peg, Man., a gunner in a Lancaster bomb- 
er, was ordered to jump when the plane 
was set ablaze by a German night fighter 
over Cambrai, France. As he moved 
toward the escape hatch, he saw the 
rear gunner, Flying Officer George Bro- 
phy of Port Arthur, Ont., jammed in his 
turret. Struggling through flames, Mynar- 
ski tried vainly to free him. 

But Brophy also ordered him to jump. 


Mynarski staggered back to the escape 
hatch, then turned toward Brophy, stood 


to attention in his flaming clothing, se 
luted smartly, and jumped, Found later 


by French peasants, he was so severely 
burned that he died. When the Lancaster 
crashed and exploded, Brophy was 
thrown clear of the plane and lived to 
tell the story. 

Last week the Victoria Cross, highest 
award for valor in the British Empire, 
was awarded posthumously to PO Mynar- 
ski. It was the sixteenth awarded to 
Canadians in the second world war. 
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In this issue Holiday launches a new and 
far-reaching editorial departure—a complete 
and definitive series of articles on a subject of 
engrossing interest to all who look beyond 
horizons. Not one article on New Mexico but 
ten—35 pages of pictures and description— 
covering all the multi-phases of this coming 
vacation state. 

For it is no idle boast that New Mexico 
stamps on its license plates, “Land of En- 











| in chantment.” Here are snow-capped moun- 

oe tains and sun-drenched deserts, Navajo pueb- 

a" los, Spanish missions, dude ranches, artists’ 

ime colonies, trout-laden streams and endless for- ;, 

a ests where black bears roam. And this is only a part of the wealth of 
ons, Holiday moved in with a corps of writers good reading and captivating pictures in No- 
eat, and photographers and did the job in the vember Holiday. “Golf Town, U.S.A.” which 
— thorough Holiday manner, including hith- is Pinehurst, urbane Buenos Aires, Football, 
eX- erto unobtainable color photographs of the _Haiti’s Sky-hung Fortress are indicative of 
ther famed atom bomb site at Los Alamos. breadth and quality. 
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=| Holid 4 , 
“ Olay tes Leadseahsp tic heave fldaetlioing- 
lane 
shter ; 
ee Holiday’s adventuring spirit— its new and unusual 
Rec treatment of travel subjects—makes it a natural choice 
n his for transportation advertising. In its first four issues 
ynar- March, April, May and June—Holiday carried more 


transportation advertising than did any other general 


ump. monthly magazines in the first six issues of 1946. Four 
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mer issues against six and still the volume was greater, The 

1 figures are attested by Leading National Advertisers first 
later Half 1946 Cumulative Analysis, 

erely It is obvious that the readers of Holiday are inter- 

caster ested in travel and do travel. It is likewise certain 
bps they are an active, spending group who have the means 

, to satisfy a wide range of desires whether at home or 

ighest | on vacation. 

npire, The Holiday mood is a Spending mood. 
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ove CLENN L. MARTIN CO. 


OFFICES, LOFTING, AND 
DRAFTING ROOMS 


ARTIN AIRCRAFT, symbol of 


modern transportation, are de- 
signed under the illumination of 


GUTH Fluorescent Luminaires, lead: 


ers in modern lighting. 















Over 110,000 square feet of area in 


the Martin Plant are lighted by 
GUTH Flu-O-Indirects. 


The difficult seeing tasks are made 


easier for the workers by the high 
light levels of from 65 to 80 foot- 


candles — without excessive bright- 


nesses nor noticable shadows. 


The complete line of GUTH Fluores- 
cent provides Luminaires properly 


“keyed to every specific lighting job, 
You will find GUTH Luminaires scien- 
tifically engineered, durably built, 
and easy to maintain, 


GUTH Lighting, catl on the Lighting § 


Engineers with your local Light & * 
Power Company, or on your Architect, 






HCO. 


2615 WASHINGTON AVE, 


ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
Leaders in Lighting Since 1902 
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BRAZIL: Into the Green Hell 


In 1924 Luiz Carlos Prestes, now lead- 
er of the Brazilian Communists but then 
a young army captain, took part in an up- 
rising against the government. It failed, 
but Prestes did not surrender. Instead he 
gathered a band of his followers and led 
them on an epic retreat, which lasted for 
more than two years and went through 
the Amazonian wilderness at the heart of 
Brazil. 

One of Prestes’s companions was an- 
other young officer, Joao Alberto Lins de 
Barros. Joao Alberto marveled at the 
silent immensity through which the 
Prestes column moved. It was unthink- 
able to him that such a huge area of his 
country should remain undeveloped. 

Twenty years later Jodo Alberto, then 
Coordinator of Economic Mobilization in 
the government of Getulio Vargas, was in 
a position to do something about it. In 
June 1943 he organized the Roncador- 
Xingu Expedition to explore the wilder- 
ness between the Araguaia and Xingu 
Rivers in Mato Grosso and Para States, 
Lt. Col. Flaviano de Mattos Vanique, 
hardy veteran of many explorations, was 
its leader, The party set out in August. 
In October it became part of the Central 
Brazil Foundation, with greatly expanded 
resources. It had a double mission: (1) 
to explore and open up this vast wilder- 
ness, about three and a half times the size 
of Texas, and (2) to make it habitable for 
the European immigrants to whom Brazil 
is anxious to open its doors. 

By February 1944 the expedition was 
building a town on the banks of the Ara- 
guaia River, at the fringe of habitation. 
Today this town, called Aragarcas, is a 
busy little city with electric power, a well- 
stocked store, a hospital, a school, and a 
number of small industries. And the 


expedition has pushed far beyond it. 


West by Air: The airplane proved 
all-important to this expedition through 


enormous, uncharted distances. When- 


ever a new base was established, con- 
struction of an airstrip was the first task, 
Sometimes months of intense labor were 
required to clear and level the land, since 
the only tools in these remote outposts 
were the machete, the ax, and the spade. 
Earth was removed laboriously on the 
backs of mules, 


As the expedition moved on, Colonel 
Vanique flew ahead and sketched a 


rough map of the region. Back at his base, 
he figured out the best route to follow. 
Next day, the map and instructions were 
dropped to the trail blazers. 

Two weeks ago the explorers started 


the last lap to the Xingu River, A cor 


respondent who accompanied them sent 
this description of the start: t 


“We began the descent Sept. 29, with 


22 men and two boats. We found enor- 
mous tracts of jungle burned down, ap- 


parently by the ferocious Caiapo Indians 


= 


as they withdrew before our advance. 
Everywhere there are birds of dazzling 
colors and all kinds of game animals, 
while the rivers are rich with fish. But 
they are also full of the deadly piranhas 
that devour a man in a few minutes if he 
falls into the water. 

“Tragedy struck the expedition a few 
days ago, when a stray bullet killed Colo- 
nel Vanique’s bride of only five months, 
He left the expedition to take her body 
back to her home in Rio Grande do Sul. 

“With a chain of new air strips behind 
us assuring the supplying of our expedi- 
tion by air, the foundation is effectively 
bringing civilization into what is perhaps 
the largest unexplored surface on the face 
of the earth. 

“This has been accomplished since 
1943 by a band of not more than 100 
men. They have no modern mechanical 


equipment éxcept planes, and they are 








Coke—Topaze, Santiago, Chile 
Russian Gift: “You are very pale, my 


dear,” Stalin says in this Chilean car- 


toon. “Don’t you think a touch of ‘rouge’ 
would make you more attractive?” “But,” 


Latin America protests, “do you think it 


goes well with my [Uncle Sam] hat?” 
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defying not only the savage Chavante, 
Caiapo, and other Indians but the ever- 


present, malaria-laden mosquito. Colonel 
Vanique estimates that it will take at least 
two more years to reach the Xingu and 


build an airstrip there. This will be used 
for international flights. It will mean a 


saving of six to eight hours between 


Miami, Fla., and Rio de Janeiro. 
“Once that goal is achieved, a deeper 


penetration will begin, toward the Tapa- 
j6z River, to complete a diagonal air 
route, Rio to Mandos on the upper Ama- 


” 
zon. 
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Yas, this grandfather is having a 


wonderful time, enjoying himself to his 


heart’s content. And ahead stretches day 
after day of enjoyable things to do, with 


nothing to worry about as far as money 
is concerned—the checks he receives 


every month take care of that. 
You can have this pleasant living by plan- 


ning now for the time of your life when 
you will want to retire. People who have 


retired to pleasant living say it’s the best 


time of life . . . with leisure, travel and 


time to indulge your hobbies, 
Ask a Penn Mutual Underwriter to show 


you how to build your own retirement 


fund to supplement social security. He is 


well qualified to develop a plan to meet 
your specific needs . . . and assure finan- 
cial protection to your family until retire: 
ment is provided for. You will find him 


thoroughly equipped to advise you 


soundly, and without obligation, on this 
and all other life insurance problems, 
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INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
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TRANSITION 





Married: JEAN WALLACE, daughter of 
ex-Secretary of Commerce Henry A. Wal- 


lace, and Wawuace LESLIE DOUGLAS, 
Washington investment broker; in Wash- 


ington, Oct. 12. Wallace, Mrs. Harry S. 


Truman, and Sen. Claude Pepper were 


among the Washington notables who 


crossed a hotel workers’ picket line to ‘at- 
tend the reception in the Wallace apart- 


ment at the Wardman Park Hotel. 


Awards: Mrs. FRANKLIN D. ROOSE- 


VELT received the first annual Franklin 
D. Roosevelt Brotherhood Award _ for 
“distinguished service in the field of 


human relationship and _ international 
good will” from the Interdenominational 
Meeting of Greater New York, a group 


of Negro Protestant ministers, 
PRESIDENT TRUMAN was presented 


with a bronze centennial medal of the 


City College of New York by Dr, Hany 
N, Wriht, ts predent 


Cenerats or THE Army Dwicur D, 


Fisennower and Doveias MacAntHur, 
FLeeT ApmiraLs Cuester W. Nimitz 


and WiittaM F. Hatsey Jr., and Irvine 
BERLIN, composer, were picked for the 
Theodore Roosevelt Distinguished Serv- 
ice Medal for 1946-the first time five 
awards were made in one year. 


Separated: EuceNE Ormanpy, 47, 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
and Stephanie Goldner Ormandy, 50, 
former harpist; after 24 years; in Phila- 
delphia, Oct. 8. Mrs. Ormandy said they 
were not contemplating a divorce. 

FRANK SINATRA, crooner and _ actor, 
and Nancy BarBATO SINATRA; after 
seven years; in Hollywood, Oct. 7. His 
press agent said it was a case of too much 
career plus “a family squabble.” Rumors 
of a romance with Lana Turner, actress, 
were met by a silent Voice and a tearful 
Miss Turner. “I have never in my life 
broken up a home,” she said. 








Dvorak, from British Combine 
Lana Turner and Sinatra, just friends 


Dedication: The birthplace of Car. 
Sanppurc, author and Lincoln biog- 


rapher, became a shrine of American lit- 
erature just 88 years after Lincoln debat- 


ed Stephen A. Douglas in the same town, 
Galesburg, Ill. Sandburg, who now lives 


in Flat Rock, N,C., did not attend the 


ceremonies in the three-room cottage 
where he was born. 


Absent: GrorcE BERNARD SHAw, 90, 
playwright, was unable to attend cere- 
monies making him an Honorary Free- 
man of the Borough of St. Pancras, in 


London, because of a fall off a chair. In 








Associated Press 


“This is not my deathbed,” Shaw says 


a recorded acceptance speech, Shaw said: 
“When one is very old, as I am. . . your 
legs give in before your head does. Con- 
sequently you're always tumbling about. 
I tumble down about three times a week 
regularly.” 


Sued: THe Duke oF WESTMINSTER, 
67-year-old multimillionaire, for divorce, 
by his third wife, the former LELIA Pon- 
sONBY, in London. 


Divorced: MouamMMen AL-Rascuip II, 
self-styled heir to the nonexistent Turk- 
ish throne, and MaARrCELLE WHITING, 
former Iowa telephone operator; in Los 
Angeles, Oct. 7. Al-Raschid denied hav- 
ing invented his royal ancestry while a 
pants presser in London. “I am not a sub- 
ject of Turkey,” he said, “but Turkey is a 
subject of me.” The judge awarded the 
divorce and custody of a 17-month-old 
daughter to Miss Whiting. 


Namesake: Lt. Gren. James H. Doo- 
LITTLE, who led the first American bomb- 
ers over Tokyo, visited a little town in 
the Ozarks which changed its name from 
Centerville to Doolittle, Mo., two years 
ago. The whole town (population, 220) 
turned out to unveil a plaque bearing 
Doolittle’s likeness which will be hung in 
the City Hall when one is built. 








act 
Welles considers his changed wife 


Transformed: Rita Hayworth, 
movie actress, had her long red hair cut 
short and bleached blonde. Her husband, 
Orson Welles, supervised the haircut. 
The Welles were recently reconciled after 
a nine-month separation. 


Died: GEN. JosEPH W. (VINEGAR JoE) 
STILWELL, 63, commander of the Sixth 
Army; of cancer of the liver, in San Fran- 
cisco, Oct. 12. An old China hand 
who spoke eleven Chinese dialects, Stil- 
well became Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek’s Chief of Staff and commander of 
American troops in China, Burma, and 
India in 1942. That year he led Ameri- 
can, Chinese, and British troops in the 
epic retreat from Burma, walking all the 
way. He fought beside his men (who 
called him Uncle Joe) in dungarees, field 
jacket, and a battered campaign hat. 
Although Stilwell called it “a hell of 
a beating,” his Chinese and American 
forces fought their way back in 1944 to 
reopen the Ledo Road, now the Stilwell 
Road. He was relieved of command at the 
request of Generalissimo Chiang, who 
did not find the acid-tongued general dip- 
lomatic enough. Later he commanded the 
Army Ground Forces and led the Tenth 
Army in Okinawa. On his deathbed the 
general who wouldn’t wear his medals 
was awarded the only one he coveted: 
the Combat Infantryman’s Badge. 

MicuaEL (Hinxy Dink) Kenna, 89, 
Chicago political boss, of diabetes, in 
Chicago, Oct. 9 (see page 39). 

Ira ScuusTER, 57, song writer; of a 
cerebral hemorrhage, in New York, Oct. 
10. Schuster wrote “Shanty in Old Shanty 
Town,” and “I Am an American.” 

BARTLETT ARKELL, 84, a founder of 
the Beech-Nut Packing Co. and its presi- 
dent for 50 years; in Bennington, Vt., 
Oct. 12. 
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Smoke-Fed Vegetables 


One of the most needed “plant foods” 
is ordinary carbon dioxide. And since this 
important chemical is found in the air 
only to the extent of some 0.03 per cent, 
scientists of the Energetics Institute of 
the Soviet Academy of Sciences have hit 
upon a new technique to increase its con- 
tent in the atmosphere breathed by 
plants. 

The method, as described last week in 
the Russian Research News, is simple: 
Factory smoke containing this valuable 
gas is fed from the furnaces into a reser- 
voir and then by forced draft it is piped 
into a hothouse of shrubs and vegetables. 
This, the Soviet scientists claim, has has- 
tened and increased plant growth and im- 
proved its quality. 


oor 


Fireworks 


As shooting stars go, it was the most 
brilliant display of the century. During 
the nights of Oct. 9 arid 10, as the earth 
passed within 131,000 miles of the Gia- 
cobini-Zinner* comet, a torrent of meteors 
tumbled down from the firmament. On 
Sept. 27, the comet’s head had zoomed 
across the sky at a distance of 24,000,000 
miles from the earth. Ten days later, the 
comet’s tail, with its stream of rock and 
ore, was torn from the main body and 
drawn into the field of the earth’s gravity. 
Hurtling through space at 14 miles a sec- 
ond, the particles were heated to in- 
candescence by the air’s resistance. Long 
before they reached the earth’s surface, 
they were completely vaporized. 

To enthusiastic observers, professional 
and amateur, the meteors seemed to be 
swarming from one point in the sky, 
called the “radiant” of the shower. 
This center was situated in the head 
of the constellation Draco, a little north 
of the bright star Vega in the constella- 
tion Lyra, and it truly represented the 
direction from which the meteors ap- 
proached the earth. 

Bad weather spoiled the show for star- 
gazers in New York and other Eastern 
cities, but in Chicago, Wagner Schle- 
singer, director of the Adler Planetarium, 
said the celestial fireworks were un- 
matched in this country during the pres- 
ent century. Adler counted 149 of the 
flashing meteors in a ten-minute peak 
period. Similar opinions were voiced by 
astronomers in Indiana, Wisconsin, Cali- 
fornia, and in Ottawa, Canada. 

Members of the Amateur Astronomers 
Association of the Hayden Planetarium in 
New York, who tried to see the shooting 
stars from a plane at 16,000 feet over 
Long Island, encountered an impene- 
trable cloudbank. But elsewhere, with 
radar, scientists were able, for the first 
time, to see meteors on a cloudy night. 





®So-called “tor its two discoverers, Giacobini in 
1900 and Zinner in 1913. The comet, which has a 
recurring period of a little more than six and one-half 
years, has been observed at returns in 1926, 1933, 
and 1940. 


Using Signal Corps equipment, SCR- 
270-D radar, similar to that with which 
the Signal Corps “shot the moon” last 


January (Newsweek, Feb. 4), astrono- 
mers of the Bureau of Standards observed 
the meteoric shower from the bureau's 
Ionospheric Laboratory at Sterling, Va 

The radar operated at 100 megacycles 
and sent out pulses lasting a 40-thou- 
sandth of a second at the rate of about 





Associated Press 
Star trails streaked comet picture 


400 per second. Each pulse had a power 
of about 100 kilowatts. The antenna, with 
32 dipoles arranged in a rectangular pat- 
tern 20 feet high and 40 feet wide, was 
pointed at the shower’s radiant, 45 de- 


grees above the horizon. The breadth of 


the radar beam was about 20 degrees 
horizontally and 40 degrees vertically, 


thus taking in one-thirtieth of the sky. 

Signals From Heaven: Meteor “tar- 
gets’ which appeared in or crossed 
through the radar beam were intercepted 
by the pulses and sent back echoes to 
the radar, where they were detected and 
displayed on the two radar scopes. By 
photographing the scopes and studying 


‘the echoes, Bureau of Standards astron- 


omers learned much about the meteors, 


their range, duration, and intensity. 
“The first observations were made on 


the night of Oct. 7, when a number of 


echoes of varying intensity and duration 
were seen ranging from 60 to 150 miles 
from the radar,” Dr. Edward U. Condon, 
director of the bureau, told Newsweek. 
“On the subsequent night, greater num- 
bers of meteors were observed, reaching a 
climax on the night of Oct. 9 when, at the 
height of the shower, over 50 meteors 
were observed in an hour, and this in only 
the small region of the sky at which the 
antenna was pointed.” 

The meteor echoes were observed both 
on a standard “A” scope, where they ap- 








peared as “V-shaped lines of light,” and 
on a PPI (planned position indicator) 
scope, where they registered as dots or 
streaks of light. “The echoes lasted from 
one-half second ° to five or ten seconds,” 
Dr. Condon said. “Some were so weak as 
to be barely detectible, while others were 
extremely strong, much stronger than an 
echo from an airplane, for example. As 
some meteors raced across the radar 
beam, regular intensity variations could 
be seen, probably corresponding to the 
maxima and minima of the antenna direc- 
tion pattern.” 
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Private Life of a Pest 


In the Army’s fight against malaria- 
bearing mosquitoes and dysentery-carry- 
ing flies, Quartermaster Corps scientists 
tested more than 4,000 insect repellents. 
For want of something better, they finally 
settled on “6-2-2,” an amber-colored li- 
quid with a faint odor of nail-polish re- 
mover. But in use, “6-2-2” was not stable 
enough to last through the night. It 
washed off with sweat or rain and brushed 
off through contact with jungle leaves 
and bushes. 

Stumped in its search for an adequate 
repellent, the Army tried another tack. 
Perhaps studies of insect behavior might 
turn up new facts that would help to 
control insect-borne disease. In 1944, at 
Ohio State University, Dr. Dwight M. 
DeLong and a staff of five entomologists 
began experiments with mosquitoes. Last 
week, in the Quartermaster Corps’ first 


report, these valuable new details were 
revealed: 


€ Mosquitoes react more quickly to a 


preheated human arm than to one which 
has been cooled in water. They are more 


attracted to a wet body than to a dry one. 


@ Carbon dioxide exhaled in the human 
breath excites mosquitoes, 


@ Mosquitoes seem to prefer dark colors 
to light. Further tests will be conducted 
with mathematically matched colors to 
see whether they like green better than 
red, blue better than purple, and so on. 


@ The male mosquito is attracted to his 
mate only while the female is in flight. 


If for any reason the sound of her wing 
is impaired so that the hum is lower or 


higher in pitch, the male fails to respond. 


€ Both male and female mosquitoes can 
live on fruit juices and honey. Only the 
female is a blood seeker. With some spe- 
cies, after taking a blood meal, the fe- 
male lays larger eggs and more of them. 
With or without her eyes, the female can 
find her dinner. 

For the past year similar tests with 
flies have been conducted at Rutgers 
University under Dr. George Barber. 
They are peering into such question as: 
(1) On what colors do flies prefer to 
land? (Early findings point to the lighter 
colors.) (2) Why do flies like to bite just 
before a storm? (3) How fast can a fly fly? 
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“Whiskey on Its Way to Age’’—painted at the distillery by the famous artist, Franklin Boggs 


88 years at fine whiskey-making 


makes this whiskey good 
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86 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 4 years or 
more old. 30% straight whiskey. 
70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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SAVE time and save money by one- 
stop shopping at Firestone. There you 
will find hundreds of products that you 
want and need at prices surprisingly low. 
Every item has been thoroughly tested 
for quality in the Firestone Laboratories 
and each is unsurpassed in value. Giving 
extra quality and extra value in services 
as well as in products is a fundamental 
Firestone policy. So don’t delay. Get the 
most for your money by shopping at 
your nearby Firestone dealer store or 
Firestone store TODAY! 


Listen to the Voice of Firestone 
every Monday evening over NBC 


Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co, 
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‘“‘A come-as-you-are party? We'll be delighted...” 


He couldn't be more ready for a come-as-you-are party ... with his Wilson 
Brothers shirt on! Wilson Brothers shirts are fit to be admired any time 

... generously cut through chest and shoulders, tapered trimly at the waist. 
And all their color-fast fabrics are Sanforized—so they'll retain their carefully 
planned proportions through a long lifetime of launderings. Wilson Brothers. 
Quality men’s wear since 1864. Chicago » New York + San Francisco 


Faultless Pajamas + Skipper Sportswear + Super Shorts » Knit Underwear 
Wilcrest Ties + Shirts » Butter Socks + Sweaters - T-Shirts - Handkerchiefs 
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4 Century of Anesthesia 


On Oct. 16, 1846, a young Boston den- 
tist, William T. G. Morton, inserted a 
tube in a patient's mouth in Massachu- 
setts General Hospital and said: “Breathe 
deeply and regularly.” Attached to the 
tube was a glass globe of colorless, aro- 
' matic liquid, the name of which no one 
present knew. A moment later, Dr. John 
C, Warren, a fashionable, frock-coated 
surgeon, removed a tumor from the pa- 
tient’s neck. To the astonishment of the 
. spectators, mostly Harvard medical stu- 
dents, the man on the plush operating 
table neither squirmed nor moaned. 

The sedate Warren could not suppress 
his excitement. Turning to his audience, 
he cried: “Gentlemen, this is no hum- 
bug!” 

This week, some 2,000 medical men 
from all over the world gathered at 
Massachusetts General Hospital to cele- 
brate the 100th anniversary of the first 
public demonstration of Morton’s miracu- 
lous anodyne—ether. Still preserved in the 
old main building is the lofty room in 
which shrieking patients once went under 
the knife without benefit of anesthetics. 
Called the “Ether Dome,” it is now set 


apart as a shrine. In the intervening years, 
sick people who faced operations (three 


out of five Americans undergo surgery at 
some time in their lives) have been spared 
pain because of the substance which Dr. 
§. Weir Mitchell, one of the last century’s 
great physicians, called “God’s highest 
mercy brought by man to man.” 

Sweet Vitriol: The origin of ether 
dates back to the thirteenth century, 
when Raymond Lully, a Spanish philoso- 
pher and missionary, heated a mixture of 
alcohol and sulphuric acid, condensed the 
steam, and collected a white fluid which 
he called “sweet vitriol.” In 1818, Michael 


Faraday, the intrepid British physicist, 
recognized ether’s anesthetic value, and 
two years later, Henry Hickman, also an 
Englishman, tried it out by inhalation. 


In the United States, Dr. Crawford W. 
Long, a Georgia surgeon, performed the 
first operation under ether in March 1842, 
but he did not publicize his work until 
after Morton’s feat became known. A bit- 
ter controversy arose as to the award of 
credit. Finally, the medical world accept- 
ed the decision of Sir William Osler that 
“in science the credit goes to the man 
whe convinces the world, not the man to 
whom the idea first occurs.” 

Morton convinced the world, but slow- 
ly. The obstacles against ether’s use were 
three: stiff-necked conservatism, distances 
between medical centers so that news 
traveled slowly, and, above all, profes- 
sional skepticism. An enterprising scien- 
tist, Morton kept track of ether literature 
and issued circulars from time to time in 
the form of a small pamphlet called 
Letheon. By degrees, the fame of ether 
spread. The New York Hospital began to 
use it in the spring of 1847, and shortly 
after, surgeons at the University of Penn- 
sylvania and at Jefferson Medical College 


took it up. 
Ether Today: Despite its drawbacks 
—excessive nausea, inconvenience of the 


ether mask, and danger of lung irritation 
resulting in pneumonia—ether today is 


. “the most important single anesthetic 


agent we have,” Dr. Henry K. Beecher, 
professor of anesthesia at Harvard Medi- 
cal School, told Newsweek. 

Newer anesthetics, such as cyclopro- 
pane, spinal blocks, refrigeration (NEws- 
WEEK, Jan. 29, 1945), avertin, intravenous 
injections of sodium pentothol and evi- 
pal, and curare, a drug used to relax the 
muscles, have challenged ether’s suprem- 


acy, but its great value has persisted for 
100 years. 

“New techniques have improved its 
safety and versatility,” Dr. Beecher point- 
ed out. At first, ether was administered 
by the “open” method—dropped continu- 
ously onto gauze stretched over an open 
mask, or poured over an open cone. 

The newer “closed rebreathing” meth- 
od, in which vapor exhaled by the patient 
is caught in a closed bag and partially or 
completely rebreathed after oxygen has 
been added and carbon dioxide re- 
moved, is Dr. Beecher’s preference. “In- 
tratracheal tubes are inserted through 
the mouth down below the vocal cords 
to establish a dependable airway,” he 
explained. “Such tubes are most often 
used in chest and stomach surgery, in 
brain operations, and in plastic work on 
the head and neck.” 

Other surgeons prefer the vapor meth- 
od. Vaporized ether is blown into the 
throat, and ether and oxygen thereafter 
are administered intermittently to keep 
the patient in surgical anesthesia. 
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A Young Man’s Heart 


In his medical classic, “Fundamentals 
of Internal Medicine,” published in 1938, 
Dr. Wallace Mason Yater, outstanding 
heart specialist, said flatly: “Coronary ar- 
tery disease is most common in persons 
over 50, but may occur in men between 
40 and 50 and occasionally earlier.” 

Last week, the Washington doctor, con- 
sultant to the Army Institute of Path- 
ology, admitted that this statement must 
be revised. Formerly, even the most care- 
ful diagnostician had rarely considered 
coronary artery disease as a cause of death 
in young men. But in a study of 443 heart- 
disease deaths of Army personnel be- 
tween 18 and 39, Yater discovered that 
110 were in the 18-to-30-age group. 

From this mass survey of heart disease 





Wide World photos 


Medicine celebrates 100 years of ether anesthesia—“God’s highest mercy brought by man to man” 











The violins made by Antonio Stradi- 
vari three centuries ago are still un- 
surpassed. Unsurpassed, too, is 
Cointreau, the distinctive liqueur cre- 


ated by Edouard Cointreau in 1848. 


— ANTONIO STRADIVAR 
(1644-1737), THE VIOLIN 
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Try it—in a Side Car before dinner, 


and after dinner as a delicious liqueur! 


She crowning touch to 





























a perfect dinner 
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Protect woodwork around doors and windows! 
Keep out rain, frost, cold and dirt! Add comfort, 
save fuel. Let Chamberlin Plasti-Calk Service 
seal your building or home against the weather. 
Have a Chamberlin man give you an estimate 
today. Chamberlin Weatherproofing Service is 
nationwide . . . oldest and largest in the country. 
Factory Branch application assures complete 
satisfaction. Free survey! No obligation! Ask now! 


Alto FREE SURVEY-—ca 
Insulation, Weathel = Chamberlin Branch (see phone book) 
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in young men, the first of its kind, Dr, 
Yater and his staff formed other conclu- 
sions which may revolutionize the whole 
medical approach to heart trouble, They 
found, for instance, that smoking and 
drinking are not causes of coronary ar- 
tery disease. Once the disease is con- 
tracted, however, sufferers in any age 
group do well to refrain from smoking, 
because nicotine has a tendency to con- 
strict the small arteries. On the other 
hand, Yater says, the coronary artery 
case may drink (two drinks a day). 
Alcohol dilates the arteries and makes 
it easier for the heart to pump blood 


through the body. 


Inherited Trouble: Neither the time 
and place where the fatal attack occurred, 
previous infectious diseases, nor heavy 
physical labor caused the Army deaths 
from coronary artery disease, the re- 
searchers claimed. In fact, the men who 
did little physical work were more likely 
to have this ailment than heavy manual 
laborers. 

One of the disease’s chief symptoms, 
as diagnosed in the past, is low blood 
pressure. But the Army survey noted that 
in many instances the blood pressure went 
up rather than down when the patient 
was first stricken. 

The most significant fact revealed by 
Yater’s study is that coronary artery dis- 
ease tends to be hereditary. From a fol- 
low-up questionnaire sent to the dead 
men’s next of kin, it was found that many 
had family histories of this disease. Since 
answers were not received in all cases, 
it has been difficult to correlate this in- 
formation. But, Yater explained, the dis- 
covery that heredity may be a factor in 
coronary artery disease will aid specialists 
in warning patients before the disease 
actually appears, 
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Hormone for Angina 


To obtain relief from angina pectoris, 
the agonizing pain that radiates to one 
or both arms, shoulders, back, or jaw, 
victims have had to depend on the use 
of nitroglycerin or amyl nitrite and rest. 
Within the last five years,-a group of 
daring doctors have tried out a new 
therapy—injections of testosterone pro- 
pionate, the male hormone (NEWSWEEK, 
May 28, 1945). 

Last week in the Journal of Clinical 
Endocrinology, Dr. Maurice A. Lesser of 
the Boston University School of Medicine 
reported results in 100 cases of angina 
pectoris—92 men and 8 womien—who had 
received these shots. Ninety-one of the 
patients showed moderate to marked 
improvement in their condition; only 
nine had'no noticeable benefits. 

Compared with nitroglycerin and amyl 
nitrite, the male hormone is slower in 
action; not instantaneous, it does not 
relieve an acute angina attack, On the 
other hand, the relief that followed its use 
was persistent, ranging from two to 34 
months after treatment had been dis- 
continued. 
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BACK FOR YEAR ROUND 
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Skiing, skating, sleighing, warm-water 
outdoor swimming and a variety of 
other diversions. 

















The Sun Valley Ski School again will be 
headed by Friedl Pfeifer, internation- 
ally famous expert. 

















For protection of guests, reservations 
must be confirmed in advance. Address 


W. P. ROGERS, Gen’! Mer. 
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Siege of Herex 


Last Sept. 4, William Randolph Hearst 
suspended his moneymaking Los Angeles 
Herald & Express after 525 Newspaper 
Guildsmen walked out in support of wage 


demands up to $100 a week top (News- 
WEEK, Sept, 16), Last week, Hear t went 
all the way to a shut oo He (1) edged 


m) wp his earlier wage ante from 10 per cent 
to 128, (2) told the Guild to take it or 


ier t, and (3) paid off nonstriking but 
nontoiling mechanical staffs and closed 
the Herex plant when the Guild said no. 
Both sides settled down to a long and 
costly siege. 
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McCosmic to Comics 


As an editorial cartoonist, Cecil Leon 
Jensen hadn't had much fun since his 
Colonel McCosmic regularly needled Col. 
Robert R. McCormick and The Chicago 
Tribune during the wartime feud _be- 
tween Chicago's neighboring colonels: 
McCormick and the late Frank Knox, 
then Secretary of the Navy and publisher 
of The Chicago Daily News. 

McCosmic died when John S. Knight 
bought The News. “I bought the paper, 
not its feuds,” Knight said. One day soon 
after, Jensen and Basil L. (Stuffy) Wal- 
ters, Knight’s executive editor, mixed 
mashie shots and shop talk on the golf 
course. “The comics in The News smell,” 
observed Jensen. “All right,” Walters re- 
torted, “you draw a strip.” 

Jensen recently laid the fruit of almost 
a year’s toil on Walters’s desk. Walters 
promptly turned it over to his old friend, 
Henry Martin Jr., of John and Gardner 
(Mike) Cowles’s Des Moines Register and 
Tribune Syndicate. Martin bought it, and 
this week The Register-Tribune put it on 
the market, with The News in Chicago 
and several other large papers as first 
customers. 

Thus Jensen, at 44, has realized a 
years-long dream to escape the editorial 
page. Born in Ogden, Utah, he worked 
up from carrier to circulation district 
manager on The Ogden Standard-Ex- 
aminer, quit to study at the Chicago 
Academy of Fine Arts in 1920-21, and 
had a brief fling as a comic man with Bell 
Syndicate, Inc., in 1921. Since then, it 
has been the editorial page for Jensen— 
on The Salt Lake Telegram, 1922-24, 
The Los Angeles News, 1924-28, and 
The Daily News since then. A quiet, 
witty chap, with a sharp sense of satire, 
Jensen promised that his “Elmo” would 
be different from the current crop of 
blood-and-thunder adventure strips. “The 
strip is supposed to be funny,” he said. 
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White Will Be Read 


Race riots in Columbia, Tenn., lynch- 
ings in Georgia, and a resurgent Ku Klux 
Klan have been enough to frighten most 
thoughtful American editors in recent 
months. Last week, eight of the nation’s 


“My hearing cid 


is easier to wear!” 


“Because it’s lighter and more compact 

.. hardly bigger than a cigarette case, 
Now I feel new poise and comfort in 
public—enjoy company, entertainment 
far more.” 

And “Eveready” “Mini-Max” batter- 
ies, with flat-cell construction, made 
many of these new aids possible. Ounce 
for ounce, the greatest power producers 

.. penny for penny, the most econom- 
ical...size for size, the most compact, 
“Eveready” hearing-aid batteries are 
the finest you can buy. Always ask for 
“Eveready” batteries. 
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newspapers decided to do something 
more than deplore such examples of race 
prejudice. They bought the services of an 
acknowledged expert on America’s Negro 
question: Walter White, executive secre- 
tary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People. 


White, who is blond, white-haired, 
and blue-eyed, doesnt know whether his 
\egto blood amounts to 1/32nd or 
1 64th, but whichever it is, he is proud 


of it, Atlanta-bom and -educated, he 
long ago cast himself as a Negro and as 
an author (“Fire in the Flint,” “Flight,” 
‘Rope and Faggot—A Biography of Judge 


Lynch,” and numerous magazine ar- 





Newsweek 


White: The editors called in an expert 


ticles). Lecturer and investigator (50,000 
miles a year in travel), and broadcaster 
and newspaperman, he has devoted most 
of his 53 years to fighting the Negro’s 
causes in America. 

First takers of White’s weekly stint 


included John S. Knight’s Detroit Free — 


Press (which covered a bloody race riot 
three years ago on its doorstep), The 
Chicago Daily News, and The’ Akron 
(Ohio) Beacon-Journal; The Philadel- 
phia Bulletin, largest afternoon daily in 
the country; and The New York Herald 
Tribune. These assured White a sizable 
audience of both Negro and non-Negro 
Americans. The fascinating still unan- 
swered question was: Would Knight's 
Miami (Fla.) Herald or any other South- 
em papers risk readers’ wrath by publish- 
ing the writings of the first Negro col- 
umnist ever syndicated nationally? 
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Paper Come Back to Me 


In Washington last week, the OPA 
turned down publishers’ pleas to decon- 
trol newsprint but jacked the ceiling price 
up $10, to $84 a ton. The rise was a com- 
promise designed to lure newsprint back 
from foreign markets to paper-hungry 
American newspapers. 
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Motorists’ dollars go farther 
when pavements are 


CONCRETE 


OTORISTS like concrete 
for its high gas and tire 
mileage, minimum wear and 
tear on automobiles. Further- 
more, concrete’s gritty surface 
is geared to the tires for quick, 
safe stops—wet or dry. Its light 
matte surface makes for easier 
visibility at night, helps avoid 
accidents. 


Low cost—first and last 


Concrete pavement usually 
costs less to build than any 
other pavement of equal load- 
carrying capacity, for all but 
the lighter traffic. And. con- 
crete pavement is maintained 


at lower cost than other types 


of paving, even though the 
traffic is generally heavier on 
concrete. This has been proved 
by comparative maintenance 


costs in many states. 


Low annual cost 


Low first cost, plus long life 
at low maintenance expense, 
equals low annual cost—a 
pretty good reason why con- 
crete’s the preferred pavement 
for principal urban and rural 
highways and streets. 


So remember, your gasoline 


tax and motor vehicle license 


fees will buy more highway 
service per dollar when in- 


vested in concrete pavements. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


Dept.10c.63, 33 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10, Ill. 


A national organization to improve and extend the uses of concrete... 
through scientific research and engineering field work 
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FARM BONANZA 


p Dollars 





* Includes government payments and products consumed onthe farm 
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PRICES: The Farmer’s Time of Milk and Honey 


Bonanza is the word for the American 
farmer's 1946 harvest. This year’s farm 
crops are the greatest in history. Prices 
are more than double their prewar level; 
the farmer’s income will be $27,000,000,- 
000. That is nearly three times the $10,- 
028,000,000 realized on farms in 1936, 
and 6 per cent better than last year. 

From the West Coast to the Great 
Plains and the Atlantic Seaboard, from 
Idaho to the Everglades and the loam of 
the Texas Black Belt, the farmer has cash 
in his pocket, money in the bank, and War 
Bonds tucked away. His land is worth 
from 80 to 100 per cent more in dollars 
than it was before the war.’ He has paid 
down his mortgage by 23 per cent. 

For the first week in October, the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics reported last 
week, average farm prices advanced 0.9 
per cent, and were 25.7 per cent above 
October 1945. However, latest monthly 


averages by the Agriculture Department, - 


for September, pointed downward (see 
chart). 

Hamstrung by the shortages of man- 

power, new farm equipment, and auto- 
mobiles, the American farmer, in mid- 
October 1946, nevertheless is sitting on 
top of the world. The Agriculture Depart- 
ment indicated the measure of his un- 
paralleled prosperity in last week’s report 
on major crops: 
@ The record 1946 corn crop, estimated 
at 3,374,428,000 bushels, was worth 
about $4,000,000,000 on the farms. The 
1936 corn crop of 1,505,689,000 bushels 
was worth $1,571,859,000. In ten years 
the market price per bushel has advanced 
from 88 cents to $2.03, last week’s price 
at Chicago. 


@ The record 1946 wheat crop of 1,169,- 
422.000 bushels was worth about $2,333,- 
000,000. The 1936 wheat crop of 629,- 
880,000 bushels was worth $645,465,000. 
In ten years the price per bushel has ad- 
vanced from $1.11 to $2.10 (No. 2 hard 
winter wheat, Chicago). 
€ Cotton is the one major crop showin 
a net loss in volume compared with 1936. 
The 1946 cotton crop of 8,724,000 bales 
was worth $1,650,000,000. The 1936 
crop of 12,399,000 bales was worth only 
766,222,000. In ten years the price 
per bale has advanced from $60.10 to 
$192.50 (New Orleans, spot middling). 
The Gold Dust Bowl: Nowhere is 
the contrast with the lean years of the 
1930s more dramatic than in a 200-mile 
strip of rolling South Dakota prairie land, 
bisected by the Missouri river. Ten years 


ago this was part of the dust bowl. Only © 


an extraordinary farmer, then, could get 
credit at the bank. Hundreds were on re- 
lief. Today, this area is the bonanza belt, 
where any small farmer may be earning 
$10,000 a year, and one having $100,000 
in the bank is not unique. 

Roy Snyder, a typical farmer living 9 
miles northeast of Pierre, S. D., so far this 
year has sold $35,000 worth of farm 
products. His corn is making 40 bushels 
an acre. In the ’30s he lost his farm, after 
a series of disasters that included hail, 
grasshoppers, and dust storms. In 1936 
he grew “not a damn thing except plenty 
of thistles.” In 1940 he bought back the 
farm he had lost for debt and began to 
pay income taxes. He now operates 3,040 
acres, 1,120 of which he owns. A reporter 
asked him how much he was worth. Sny- 
der winked: “Not as much as the neigh- 


Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


bors think.” A neighbor guessed $40,000 
or $50,000. 

Snyder” and 26,000,000 other Ameri- 
cans living on farms seemed to be stand- 
ing knee-deep in clover, in a land of milk 
and honey. But they already have begun 
to cock their ears for any sign of a break 
in farm prices. Will the farmer hit another 
postwar toboggan like that of 1920, when 
41-cent cotton dropped to 11 cents, $1.98 
corn to 46 cents, $2.98 wheat to $1.18, 
and 22-cent hogs to 7 cents? 

Farmers have the insurance of a Fed- 
eral law pledging government support to 
farm prices at 90 per cent of parity—a 
formula based on prices the farmer pays, 
interest, and taxes. But the pendulum 
may swing back next year, anyway. Of 30 
economists who answered a NEWSWEEK 
poll (see Periscope) sixteen thought farm 
prices would level off or turn downward 
before next: June. And Department of 
Agriculture economists predict that next 
year farmers’ net income may decline 10 
to 15 per cent. 

Significance 

In the background of the farmer’s con- 
cern over a possible break in prices are 
the bumper crops themselves, the mem- 
ory of what happened after the first 
world war, and the farm surpluses that 
kept plaguing the economy for years 
afterward. The farmer also realizes that in 
another year the crops in Europe may be 
back to normal and the world demand for 
American food will diminish accordingly. 

Judged by the past, a real break in 
farm prices next year might be the signal 
for a minor or even a major depression. A 
slight decline in farm prices, on the other 
hand, would not necessarily indicate any- 
thing wrong with prosperity; the farmer 
could take a cut of 10 to 25 per cent in his 
1947 income, compared with 1946, and 
still be much better off than he was before 
the war. 

The cash reserve that the farmer has 
built up in the last six years gives him a 
cushion, and his money, like that, of other 
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From Bangkok to Gloucester 


YorK EQUIPMENT 


TURNS ON THE COLD 


Bangkok, Siam, and Gloucester, 
Mass., are not as far apart as they 
used to be. For the Siamese have 
learned, just as Americans have, that 
a frozen fish is a fresh fish. 

Thus in the small, but modern plant 
of the Siam Cold Storage Company, as 
in the huge establishment of General 
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Bangkok housewives refused to trv frozen fish . 
Storage Company gave them away . . 
of a warm, limp one. Now they know what's good in Siam too. ..no more 
demand for shop-worn fish. 


.. until the Siam Cold 
. a frozen fish free with the purchase 


HEADQUARTERS FOR MECHANICAL COOLING 


Seafoods in Gloucester (the world’s 
largest) York equipment provides 
efficient, economical fast freezing. 

And throughout the food industry, 
in processing, sioring, transportation 
or distribuiion, it is significant that 
York users include both the largest 
and the smallest operators. 

Two significant facts recommend 
your consideration of York: 


1. As of today, York has furnished more 
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SINCE 1885 





mechanical cooling for food than all 
other manufacturers combined. 

2. The wide range of York equipment 
as to function, type and capacity as- 
sures selection of the right unit for 
the right place, no matter how large 
or how small. 


These are the points to bear in 
mind when you have a refrigeration 
or air conditioning problem. York 
Corporation, York, Pennsylvania. 
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for town and country 


Always smooth—always smart— 
your new “‘Paris”* Belt is perfect 
anywhere. Be first with the newest 
—wear this original Belt of im- 
ported Snakeskin, bench made in 
the famous “‘Paris” padded con- 
struction, Modernistic buckle 
to match—about $5—at all better 
stores. Other fine leather “Paris” 
Belts—most styles $1.50 to $10, 


Enjoy new “Paris” All Elastic “Free Swing” 

Suspenders—and All Elastic “Paris” Garters 

in new styles and colors. 

*Keg. U.S. Pat. Off.—A product o foie yer a compan 
Chicago, New York, 


LOOK TO “PARIS” TO LOOK YOUR BEST 


PARIS 


BELTS 


Streamline yor WaiAtline 
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Americans, would increase in value with 
any decline in prices. Barring a general 
depression, food consumption may con- 
tinue at a level much higher than before 
the war. The old surplus problem may 
come back, in time, but the average farm- 
er, now more able and willing to buy new 
factory products than ever before, ap- 
pears to be in no immediate danger of 
going broke. 
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OIL: And Pinch Me 


When the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
introduced a new refining unit to the press 
last week in Whiting, Ind., R. T. Myrick, 
assistant to the manager, scratched hard 
for some way to dramatize its daily ca- 
pacity of 1,050,000 gallons. He went 
back to Adam and Eve. In one week, 
said Myrick, the new unit could produce 
enough gasoline for Adam and Eve to 
have driven a car—at the prewar average 
American motorist rate of 500 gallons a 
year—from 4004 B.C. until the present, 
with enough left for another 1,000 years. 












































Piled-up parcels await return of striking truckers 
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LABOR: Newlin Muddle 


Manhattan, an island, last week began 
to feel like one. Strikes had cut off a 
large part of its commerce. Store shelves 
were being emptied of food, clothing, 
and everything else. Many food stores 
were forced to close and milk deliveries 
were cut down by a lack of fiber con- 
tainers. Tobacco shops limited cigarette 
buying to one or two packs a customer, 
Shoppers found that shortages of under- 
wear, diapers, pajamas, and linens had 
become acute. 

The trouble dated back to Sept. 1, 
when 12,000 AFL truck drivers in New 
York City struck for pay raises of 18% 
cents an hour, a 40-hour week, and vaca- 
tion benefits. About 2,000 AFL drivers 
for the United Parcel delivery service 
quit in a wildcat sympathy strike, block- 
ing the deliveries of thirteen big depart- 
ment stores. 

On Sept. 14, the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co. closed 500 stores in the 
New York area, promising they would 
stay closed until the trucks rolled again. 
And on Oct. 1, 7,500 merchant-marine 
officers of both CIO and AFL unions 
walked out as part of the national strike 
of 27,000 ship officers for hiring through 
union halls and higher wages. Chief 
engineers, for example, wanted $693 a 
month instead of $499. 

The Railway Express Agency, Inc., its 
terminals jammed with crates and pack- 
ages, on Oct. 11 imposed a total embargo 
on all incoming express except food and 
medicine. This removed one of the re- 
maining sources of supplies to harried 
manufacturers and retailers. Since the 
truck strike began, all rail freight had 
been embargoed, except to consignees 
who could guarantee pick-ups. Some 
were trying air freight, but this. still 
required trucking at the New York end. 

New York’s normal incoming freight 













y= don’t have boys who must be told to keep their Saran can be brought back in a flash to Sunday presenta- 
feet off davenports—perhaps! But if your furniture bility. That's a housekeeping achievement. 

an were upholstered in Saran (pronounced Sah-ran) it could 
a 
ves , ; 
1g, You needn't coddle fabrics woven of this Dow plastic. Its color-brilliance is sunfast and it lasts— because color 
res It has staying power and suppleness that keeps it young. permeates Saran. Its beauty can’t wear off or disappear. 
a It won't snag or tear or look “run down.” And despite Look for Saran—look for it to create greater use satisfac- 
tte & household hazards, like spilled milk and sticky food, thon, new carefree cheeriness in homes! 


Saran is so practical that you can give free rein to. color. 






































take even that kind of scufhng! And ‘loveliness ts certain with Saran’s resplendent hues. 
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Dow Plastics include 


Styron, Saran, Saran Film 


Ethocel and Fthocel. Sheeting 






PLASTICS DIVISION * THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN ; & STIC o~ 
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e Washington ¢ Cleveland «¢ Detroit * Chicago ¢ St. Louis ee er on : 
BASIC MATERIALS FOR FINER PRODUCTS 
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My!:. ee What 
tempting looking wine! 


y)§ 
Ah! ... But taste it eT ip 
while you dine! 7 


I Ta ac, 
* Copymicut 1948 he 
“. ITALIAN SWiss cotony | 


One picture may be worth ten thousand to give you jewel-clear wines — joyous 
words ... but ten thousand pictures can’t wines — with glorious fragrance and flavor. 
equal one taste of Italian Swiss Colony wine. Tonight, with your meal, enjoy one of the 
For the art of wine-making is an art with Colony’s finest dinner wines — one 
the vintners of this historic California colony, with the famous Private Stock label. 


ne , There is a picture of pleasure! 
Here, sun and soil join with skill, P . 


handed down through three generations, Also try Private Stock dessert wines. Delicious! 


Pr ee Tip...try Tipo Red or Tipo White, the Colony’s pampered dry dinner wines, So light, so dry, so delicious! 
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movement was cut by 80 per cent. More 
than 4,500 carloads were stranded in 
railroad yards and 50,000 individual shi . 


ments were frozen at freight termin 
and piers. 


Two-Way Stretch 


Gimbel’s New York department store 
last week introduced the two-way stretch 
into a new labor contract. The manage- 
ment and CIO Department Store Em- 
ployes agreed to reopen wages if the 
cost of living stretches upward 15 per 
cent or downward 15 per cent. 


Seeing Red 


To deal with labor trouble where on- 
lookers thought they could see Red 
influence, management last week gave 
two different techniques the action test: 
In the wildcat strike of crane oper- 
ators at the Ford Motor Co. steel works, 
Henry Ford II appealed to CIO president 
Philip Murray to control “subversive and 
insurgent factions.” Ford pointedly re- 
franed from making any mention of 
Communist elements, which apparently 
had inspired the strike. 

(The Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., 
which still has a strike at its plant in West 
Allis, Wis., sent a letter and pamphlet “to 
all employes of the West Allis works,” 
pointing out that the president of their 
CIO auto workers local, Robert Buse, 
and other key men in the West Allis 
local had signed Communist petitions 
nominating Sigmund Eisenscher for 
governor. The pamphlet printed photo- 
static copies of twelve such petitions and 


identification of the signers in bold type. 
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HOUSING: Prefabs in Metal 


Wilson W. Wyatt, National Housing 
Administrator, last week underwrote the 
market for 10,000 steel houses to be built 


by the end of 1947 by the William H. 
Harman Corp. of Philadelphia. 

A one-story, conventional-style, rec- 
tangular structure with a pitched roof; the 
Harman house comes in eight styles, with 
two or three bedrooms, ranging from 
$2,925 to $3,672 at the factory. The com- 
pleted house, including $1,000 for a lot, 
will cost $6,000 to $7,500. Walls, roof, 
and partitions are steel panels. Wall and 
ceiling panels have blanket insulation; 
interior finish is gypsum board. The house 
is shipped with steel kitchen cabinets, 
bathroom fixtures, range and hot-water 
heater, oil or gas furnace, and wiring. 

Under the Patman Housing Act Wyatt 
may underwrite the market for 200,000 
prefabs. The purpose of the act was to 
stimulate production of metal, concrete, 
or other nonconventional types to ease 
the pressure on conventional materials. 

Other prefabricators dickering with 


Wyatt last week for market guarantees 


included the Reliance Steel Co. (steel 
house), General Panel Corp. (Plywood 
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Harman steel house: The government underwrote 10,000 


panels filled with rock wool), and Fuller 


Dymaxion (circular aluminum house 
suspended from a central mast), ) 

The Steelcraft Manufacturing Co, of 
Cincinnati, another prefab builder, re- 
cently erected steel houses for 700 veter- 


ans and faculty members on Northwest- 
ern University campus at Evanston, IIl. 
Faculty families pay $52 a month. One 
tenant told Newsweek his house was 
“a hunk of heaven.” Another complained 
that his heaven rumbled in ~rough 
weather. 

The British also are stimulating metal 
prefabs. In London, Prefabricated Con- 
structions, Ltd., erected an aluminum 
two-bedroom house in 59% minutes one 
day last week for a claimed “world’s rec- 
ord,” then broke it by putting up another 
in 40 minutes 27 seconds. The house was 
built in four units. A sixteen-man team 
rolled it from trucks to a prepared con- 
crete foundation. 


Light Wire 


The United States Rubber Co. last 
week had a partial answer to the copper 
shortage. It is making electrical building 
wire and cable of aluminum, which is 
well established in electrical wiring of 
aircraft, 


CIGARETTES: Up in Smokes 


Smokers last week had to pay an extra 
cent a package for cigarettes or 5 to 7 
cents extra a carton. The reason: on Oct, 
7, the American Tobacco Co. (Lucky 


Strike) boosted its net wholesale price 25 
cents a thousand, to $6.50. Philip Morris, 
Liggett & Myers (Chesterfield), P. Loril- 
lard (Old Gold), and Brown & William- 
son (Raleigh) promptly followed. Retail- 
ers passed along both the new %-cent-a- 
pack increase and an equal one granted 
wholesalers by the OPA last April. Ciga- 
rette prices are no longer under OPA 
control. 


R. J. Reynolds (Camel) crossed up the 
price procession by raising its net whole- 
sale price only 23 cents a thousand. While 
this made no difference in the increase to 
the smoker, it gave wholesalers a better 
deal, by two-fifths of a cent a carton. 
The cigarette industry, which has been 
caught in a squeeze by the increase in 
cost of tobacco, probably will get about 
$165,000,000 additional yearly revenue 
from the boosts. 

Current production is above 1945, 
when consumption totaled 335,000,000,- 
000, including 65,500,000,000 tax-free 
sales to the armed forces, Lucky Strike 
accounted for 90,000,000,000, Camel 
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73,000,000,000, Chesterfield 68,000,000,- 
000, and Philip Morris 31,000,000,000, 

Retail cigarette prices vary according 
to the taxes charged. They include 7 cents 
a package Federal tax, plus 2 to 5 cents 
for state tax. A tax of 2 cents is added in 
St. Louis, Kansas City, Miami, Birming. 
ham, and Mobile, and 1 cent in Denver, 

- Pensacola, and several smaller towns, 
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SHARES: Money for Heinz 


While many companies were postp- 
ing indefinitely their plans to get new 
money, the H. J. Heinz Co. of Pittsburgh 
last week went right ahead and got it. 
In all its 77 years, and in all the success- 
ful marketing of its 57 varieties, Heinz 
never before had sold stock to the public, 
On Oct. 10 the public oversubscribed 
what Heinz offered: 200,000 shares of 
$25 par-value common at $41 and 100, 
000 shares of $100 par-value 3.65 per 
cent cumulative preferred at $102.75. 

This success, engineered by an invest- 
ment banking syndicate headed by Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co., was the best news 
Wall Street had heard in weeks. 


Po 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: After touching a low of 163.19 
last week, the Dow-Jones industrial ay- 
erage rallied to close the week at 167.97, 
down 1.08 from the previous week. 

Fuel: Conversion of natural gas into 
gasoline “now appears to be competitive 
with . . . gasoline from petroleum,” E. V. 
Murphree of the Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Co, told the American Gas Associa- 
tion last week, indicating a milestone in 


the Standard Oil Co, (N.J.) experiments 
with synthetic fuel. 


Personnel: The Bessemer & Lake Erie 


Railroad Co, elected Frank I, Snyder 
president, succeeding Robert T. Rossel, 
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The reception accorded this light, full 
flavored whiskey has been appropriate. 


Partners Choice merits a place among 
‘the fine wines and spirits upholding 
the century-old Bellows tradition. 


IMPORTERS AND WINE MERCHANTS 
ESTABLISHED 1830 
New York.» Colorado Springs + Chicago 
86,8 Proot _ + 60% Grain Neutral Spirits _ 
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Our Railroads Are a Vital Part 
of Our National Security 


Every citizen should take time out now to warn the 
Military Affairs Committee of what is going on 


September 24, 1946 
Honorable Alfred Schindler 
Acting Secretary of Commerce 
Commerce Building, Washington, D. C. 


Dear Mr. Schindler: 


After another day of unsettlement in security 
prices I read in this morning’s New York Times: 


‘“‘Mr. Schindler filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission a statement declar- 
ing that ‘economic wisdom’ called for ‘with- 
holding additional increases in freight rates 
until the traffic, the revenues and operating 
expense picture for the remaining months 


of 1946 and the early months of 1947 is 
clear.’”” 


Testimony has already gone into the records 
that the railroads this year will earn a return of 


1.34% on their investment and next year will 


probably earn nothing. This at a time of record 
breaking traffic. 


A petition for a freight rate increase has now 
been pending before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since away back in 1941. The Com- 
mission is instructed by Congress to prescribe rates 
that will provide “revenues sufficient to enable the 
carriers .. . to provide. . . efficient transportation.” 


Since 1933 five wage increases have been granted 
aggregating 90%. Fuel prices are up 117% and 
other supplies 86%. Yet freight rates today are 
lower than they were then; and the rate of re- 
turn on investment has averaged only 2.75%, an 
amount pitifully inadequate to attract new cap- 
ital. In the meantime other utilities serving the 


public have been allowed to earn two or three 
times as much. Could there be a clearer case for 
the railroads’ long pending request than these 
simple facts? 


Yet hearings, at great expense to the railroads 
and the taxpayer, have been going on ad infinitum. 
To cap the climax of chicanery and folly, the rail- 
roads, early in September, were forced, by the 
stalling tactics of the Commission, to publicly 
predict calamity and bankruptcy by 1947. 


Naturally, a market panic followed and railroad 


credit weakened. In direct consequence the rail- 
roads, as well as allied industries, may be forced 


to “lay off,” and “to abandon” long-delayed plans 
for improvements, A private facility, yet one as 
vital as the Army, well able to pay its own way, 


is being maneuvered into public charge and public 


expense by public servants paid to foster, not 
destroy. 


The public who pays your salary—to say 
nothing of the Military Affairs Committees of the 
Senate and House—is entitled to a clear state- 
ment as to why, in the light of the above facts, 
you think that the railroads are not entitled to 
help from the man who occupies your office. 


Sincerely, 


hep & fommg 


Chairman of the Board, Alleghany Corporation 


P. S. I am wondering if you made any attempt to 
withhold recent wage increases until the situation 
became “‘clear.”’ 
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retired ... Earl (Madman) Muntz of the 
Muntz Car Co., Los Angeles (NEWSWEEK, 
Nov. 19, 1945), was awarded the: New 
York City dealership for Kaiser and 
Frazer cars. 


PRODUCTS: What’s New 


For Sleepers: The “bed of the future,” 
demonstrated at the “Britain Can Make 
It” exposition in London, is electrically 
heated, thermostatically controlled from 
a panel like a car dashboard, needs no 
blankets, and closes up when not in use. 





International 


Britain’s blanketless “bed of the future” 
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Acme 
Radarange: Hamburger time, 35 seconds 


For Quick Cooking: The Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co. is using the wartime 
radar tube, magnetron, for an electronic 
cooker. A small model bakes cakes and 
biscuits in about 30 seconds. A larger 
one, designed for airplanes and railroad 
diners, cooks a full meal in less than a 
minute. 

For Fabrics: Spot-resistant tablecloths 
will soon be on the market. An applica- 
tion of vinyl butyral plastic, announced 
by the Monsanto Chemical Co., will give 
fabrics an almost invisible coating that 
doesn’t affect the feel of the material. 
Treated fabrics can be wiped clean with 
a damp cloth and ironed on the untreated 
side. Laundering doesn’t damage the 
finish. 





Ponce de Leon discovered the 


real ‘Fountain of Youth” in 


the tropical fruits of Florida! 


MR. PONCE SAYS 





Each month, for 12 months, Florida’s 
Finest Fruits and Delicacies can be 
yours by subscribing to COBBS 
YEAROUND TROPICLUB. A dif- 
ferent variety of Golden Fruits or 
Exciting Florida Products brings the 
spirit of Christmas 12 times a year. 
Or order for any 9, 6, or 3 months 
starting right NOW. 
DECEMBER, 1946—27 lb. Basket Assorted 
Florida Fruits. Will please everyone. 
JANUARY, 1947 — Colored Jug of Florida 
Honey and Crock of Honey Fruit Jam. 
FEBRUARY—Assorted Papaya Products, 
Candy, Nectar, Jam. A new taste thrill. 
MARCH—Package Fresh Coconuts and 
21b. box of Chocolate Coconut Patties. 
APRIL—27 lb. Basket Assorted Florida 
Fruits. A really glorious Easter basket. 
MAY—Large Sugar Loaf Pineapples and 
a 4 lb. Jar of delicious Pineapple Jam. 
JUNE—Giant Hayden Mangoes. Aristo- 
crats of all Tropical Fruits. ‘‘Ambrosia.” 
JULY—Beautiful 2 lb. Basket of Crys- 
tallized Mixed Florida Fruit Candies. 
AUGUST—Basket of Limes for Summer 
Drinks, and Jar Preserved Kumquats. 
SEPTEMBER—Box of Florida’s Rich Avo- 
cados (Alligator Pears). Exciting fruit ! 
OCTOBER — Four 1 lb. Jars Assorted 
Tropical Jam and Basket of Fruit Candy. 
NOVEMBER — Our Famous Tropical Fruit- 
Nut Cake, Aged in Genuine Brandy. 
12 Month Order (All Items)... ...$39.00 
(formerly $50.00) 
9 Month Order (Any 9 Items).... 31.00 
6 Month Order (Any 6 Items).... 22.50 
3 Month Order (Any 3 Items).... 14.00 
Send for free brochure of other COBBS fruit gifts. 
All prices include express delivery charges 
prepaid b . Please remit with check or 
money one, References: Dun & Bradstreet, 
Inc., or any bank in the United States. 
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LABOR TRENDS 
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Cricaco—John L. Lewis will be:a lead- 
ing candidate for president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor next year. 
President William Green is expected to 
retire ON a pension, and soundings of 
the AFL Executive Council indicate no 
one is in a stronger position to take 
over than the mine workers’ chief, even 
though he’s now only the thirteenth AFL 
vice president. 


Behind the Lewis campaign is his old 
friend, David Dubinsky, head of the 
Ladies Garment Workers, who might be- 
come next in line for the presidency. 


Opponents object that Lewis is already 
pushing 70 and should not assume top 
leadership of the Federation with only a 
few years’ life expectancy. 


Dubinsky followers insist Lewis is never- 
theless the strongest leader available and 
that, even if his term as president were 
short, it could be used to train a younger 
successor. 


Election of a Republican Congress would ° 


make the elevation of Lewis even more 
likely. AFL strategists think Lewis, an 
old-line GOP-er, who swung back to 
Willkie and Dewey after a honeymoon 
with the New Deal, would be a helpful 
influence in a Republican atmosphere. 


The AFL’s world labor policy will be 
based upon the eventual formation of the 


new International Federation, excluding 
Russia. 


Green’s bitter denunciation of British 
labor policy in the presence of the British 
fraternal delegate, T. O’Brien, was the 
opening gun. 

Green holds that the British Labor party, 
which refused to admit Communists, is 
inconsistent when it allows British unions 
to join the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, which includes Russian unions 
and the CIO. . 


South America will be the testing ground 
for the new AFL policy. Later an attempt 
will be made to persuade the Latin 
Americans and British to join a com- 
pletely new world union, thus tending 
to isolate the CIO and the Russians. 


Fastest growing youngster in the AFL 
is the new National Farm Labor Union, 
headed by H. L. Mitchell. Organizers 


claim it is growing at the rate of 500 a 
month, 


Founded in 1945 from the remnants of 
the old Tenant Farmers Union, it takes 
over the political line of many CIO 
unions but is bitterly anti-Communist. 
Its backers believe it may be a wedge 


that will split away some segments of 
the CIO, . ek 
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As IN PRACTICALLY every other line of 
business, the cost of running a railroad 
has been steadily rising during the past 


several years. 


Wages, by far the largest single item 
in railroad costs, now average 53% more 
than they were just before the war. Prices 
of materials, supplies and fuel — the sec- 
ond largest item — are up 47%. 


But while operating costs have been 
rising, the cost of the capital it takes to 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
ot (Nn ago mmeiconee 
re . 7 F 
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IN PARTNERSHIP WITH ALL AMERICA 


_,...! 


RAILROAD INCOME 
AND OUTGO 


(First six months, 1946) 


For each dollar of revenue received, 
the railroads paid out more than a 
dollar, distributed as follows: 


For wages 53.1 cents 
For materials and fuel . 25.1 cents 
For other operating costs 10.0 cents 
For taxes 7.5 cents 
For interest, rentals and 
other fixed charges for 


use of capital 5.0 cents 


Total .... 100.7 cents 





build and improve railroads has been 
going down. Railroad managements have 
been alert to opportunities to retire in- 
debtedness, or refund it at lower interest 
rates. As a result, fixed charges on the 
capital invested are considerably less today 
than they were in 1912—although invest- 
ment in railroad plant has almost doubled 
since that time. 

The big part of the cost of running a 
railroad is the operating cost. The cost of 
the capital is the lightest part of the load. 
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PAPER 


that can be 


soaked in water 


and remain strong... 
that can be 


boiled — 


without falling apart... 
that will 


resist grease, 
fats and oil... 


Does this sound impossible for paper? 
Maybe so. But this isn’t an ordinary paper 
—it’s Patapar* Vegetable Parchment. Busi- 
ness men in many fields have discovered in 
its unique characteristics the answer to 
difficult problems. 


Patapar 


has hundreds of uses 


As a food wrapper Patapar protects prod- 
ucts like butter, shortening, meats, fish, 
frozen foods. It is used for packaging cot- 
tonseed oil compounds, for lining motor oil 
containers, for milk can gaskets, for soap 
mold liners. Hair waving pads are made 
with it. These are a few typical examples. 


We print it 

Patapar has a beautiful surface for printing. 
It brings out the snap and brilliance of 
color. We do the printing in our own plants 
where there is complete modern equipment 
for printing Patapar economically in one 
color or several colors. We take care of 
every detail—from the first rough sketch to 
the delivered job. 





Protected 


Businessmen: 

If you have an idea that 
Patapar might be helpful to 
you, write on your business 

letterhead for booklet N. It Patepar Keymark 
tells all about Patapar and wamardnaiie 
its applications. *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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The meat shortage may serve as 
an illustration of the way in which 
price fixing brings about scarcity in 
general. As a result of ceilings, cattle 
raisers found it more profitable to fat- 
ten their cattle on the lots than to send 
them to market. This led to a whole 
series of other shortages. A soap crisis 
is being created because 


Price-Fixing Brings Bottlenecks 


by’ HENRY HAZLITT 


be all right if it were “fairly admin- 
istered”—if it allowed “cost of produc- 
tion plus a reasonable profit”—com- 
pletely overlooks this problem. A uni- 
form percentage profit for everyone 
(assuming that price fixing could 
achieve it) would give no more in- 
centive for producing an article in { 
critically short supply than 





soap is mainly made from 
tallow and tallow comes 
from steers. Synthetic rub- 
ber and hence tire produc- 
tion are threatened in turn 
by the shortage of soap. A 
meat shortage also means a 
hide, leather, and _ shoe 
shortage. A bread shortage 
may come from a scarcity 
of lard needed in baking, 
for lard comes from hogs. ; 
Production is held back everywhere 
by missing vital parts: automobile mak- 
ers wait for sheet steel and radio mak- 
ers for cabinets. The National Associa- 
tion of Home Builders, reviewing the 
veterans’ housing program, has pointed 





out that “the success of the veterans’ 


program will be measured not by the 
supply of the most available building 
material but by the supply of the least 
available building material.” It points, 
as one illustration, to the critical short- 
age of nails, “fast approaching a na- 
tional scandal.” But as the remedy it 
proposes, not the termination of price 
fixing, but “incentive pricing” for nails. 

Such a proposal indicates that even 
the chief victims of price fixing 
still fail to recognize that the problems 
which confront price fixers are inher- 
ently insoluble. If there is to be incen- 
tive pricing for nail manufacturers, 
why not incentive pricing for every- 
one? How can the government allow a 
higher rate of profit for nail makers 
as compared with brick makers, for 
example, without laying itself open to 
charges. of favoritism? 


How can it decide, in fact, just 
what rate of profit on nails as com- 
pared with bricks is necessary to bring 
forth just the right amount of nails as 
compared with the right amount of 
bricks? Or just the right amount of 
nails and bricks compared with the 
right amount of each of tens of thou- 
sands of other commodities? The out- 
put of every part must be synchronized 
with that of scores or hundreds of oth- 
ers if there are not to be bottlenecks 
which slow down whole industries. 

The persistent belief among many 
businessmen that price fixing would 








one in relative excess. 

The most brilliant of bu- 
reaucrats could not solve 
through price fixing the 
problem of balancing and 
synchronizing the produc- 
tion of thousands of differ- 
ent commodities in relation 
to each other. Yet this prob- 
lem is solved quasi-automat- 
ically through the mecha- 
nism of free markets. When 
a given article is scarce in relation to 
demand its price immediately rises; 
thé profit margin in making that ar- 
ticle becomes greater than for making 
articles in ampler supply; manufac- 
turers expand its output and new firms 
take up its production until the short- 
age is relieved and the price and profit 
margin once more fall to an equili- 
brium level with that in other lines. 
There is no delay and red tape in 
getting “price adjustment,” price 
changes occur daily and hourly the 
moment unfulfilled demands or in- 
creases in supply anywhere make 
themselves felt. 


It is true that, in spite of all the 
complaints about specific shortages 
under price fixing, the figures of over- 
all production, as compiled by the 
Federal Reserve Board, have been 
high. For July the Federal index: of 
industrial production was 78 per cent 
above the 1935-89 average. But before 
we attempt to explain this apparent 
paradox, serious questions must be 
raised concerning the accuracy of the 
Reserve index. Andrew Court of Gen- 
eral Motors has pointed out that while 
the Reserve index showed automobile 
production 78 per cent above the 
1935-39 average in July, actual pro- 
duction that month was about 300,000 
cars and trucks compared with an 
average of 335,000 for the 1935-39 
period—i.e., down 10 per cent instead 
of up 78 per cent. 

The Reserve index error is appar- 
ently the result of measuring produc- 
tion of cars and parts by the treach- 
erous figure of man-hours worked in- 
stead of by the actual number of cars 
and trucks produced. f 
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MERICA’S future in the persons of four 
million children rides to school each 
day in 86,000 buses. 


Their safe arrival on schedule reflects the 
dependable operation of these fleets, many 
of them Auto-Lite equipped. So flawlessly do 
Auto-Lite electrical parts function that driv- 
ers are often unaware of their existence 

_ through a lifetime of use. 


This “taken for granted” service is one 
reason why the majority of America’s car 
makers specify Auto-Lite units as original 
factory equipment for the cars they build. 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 
Toronto, Ontario Toledo 1, Ohio 


AUTO-LITE 


Spark Plugs® Batteries ° Ignition Systems 
Wire & Cable instruments? Sealed Beam Units 




















By-Roads to God 


In the packed Angelus Temple in Los 
Angeles, Foursquare Gospel believers 
waited for the service to begin. Suddenly 


down the ramp to the stage roared a mo- . 


torcycle, the cutout wide open. Aimee 
Semple McPherson sat in the saddle, 
dressed from top to toe as a speed cop. 
At the stage, the Foursquare evangelist 
jammed on the brakes, jumped off, and 
blew a deafening blast on her police 
whistle. Raising-a white-gloved hand to 
the congregation, Sister shouted: “Stop! 
You're speeding to hell!” 

To most people, this scene in the 1920s 
is typical of the “little-known” faiths, who 
roar through religion with the cutout wide 
open. The minor, personalized move- 
ments are attacked and ridiculed but sel- 
dom defended by those outside their be- 
liefs. Now they have an apologist, Dr. 
Marcus Bach, a minister of the Evangeli- 
cal and Reformed Church, who sees good 
in the faith of the 15,000,000 persons who 
worship outside of the larger religions and 
denominations. 

Dr. Bach, 39-year-old professor in the 
School of Religion at the University of 
Iowa, has been looking into other faiths 
ever since he sneaked into the forbidden 
precincts of a Roman Catholic Church as 
a schoolboy. In his new book, “They Have 
Found a Faith,”* Dr. Bach tells the sym- 
pathetic yet witty story of eight “little- 
known religions.” Part of the study was 
made possible by a Rockefeller fellow- 
ship; the rest was the result of his own 
méanderings in the bypaths of religion. 
Dr. Bach has bowled with “God” (Father 
Divine),. sat in on séances, and cranked 
the phonograph for a traveling Jehovah’s 
Witness. His conclusion: “All roads that 


lead to God are good.” 

How They Believe: What do these 
faiths have that is missing in or different 
from the larger religions? Without blindly 
endorsing any, Dr, Bach finds that their 
common characteristic is “an indefinable 
and confident air of authority and inner 


discovery ... From what they believe we 
can learn very little; from how they be- 


lieve we can learn much... We take our * 


religion for granted; their religion is the 
most thrilling experience of life.” 

A random few of Dr. Bach’s observa- 
tions: 


@ Jehovah’s Witnesses—“America’s most 
misunderstood religious group.” 
Watchtower Bible and Tract Society has 
an annual printing of 20,000,000 books 
and tracts, many warning the reader of 
Armageddon sometime before 1972. 

@ The Foursquare Gospel — Although 
Aimee died in 1944, 22,000 Americans 
still believe her message. Her son, Rolf 
McPherson, carries on, and money pours 
in as it did in the days when Aimee shout- 
ed: “Pitt bills in the plates folks; the jingle 
of silver makes me nervous.” 





®They Have Found a Faith, 300 pages. Bobbs- 
Merrill. $3, 


The 


Fervor is most striking feature... 


@ Spiritualism—The religion of 131,105 
persons, it is part charlatan, part inex- 
plicable, but wholly sincere in faith. 

@ Oxford Group-MRA~When groupers’ 
lives are changed, they usually stay that 
way. On the old dream of world brother- 
hood, a new idea is coristantly superim- 
posed, and the movement continues and 
grows (NEWSWEEK, Sept. 30). 

@ Father Divine—When Dr. Bach held a 
fantastic interview with “God” twelve 
stenographers took notes. The man who 
“visibilitates” God can also “tangibilitate” 
money. Of a 60-course “Holy Commun- 
ion” banquet, Dr. Bach says: “If this is 
communion, a Thanksgiving dinner is 
just a snack,” 


€ The Bahai Faith-A Persian-born mys- 


International Photog. ' 
... of believers like Aimee’s 22,000 
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tic faith whose prophet, Baha’u'llah, 
“Splendor of God,” died in 1892, Baha’j 
has only 3,000 adherents in the United 
States, with the huge temple at Wilmette, 
Ill., as center. 


@ Unity—Charles and Myrtle Fillmore 
founded this quasi-Christian Science mys- 
ticism in 1891. Each month a million 
copies of periodicals spread the word. 


@ Psychiana—T talked with God—yes, | 
did—actually and literally” is the claim 
of its founder, Frank B. Robinson, who 
believes there is no subconscious but only 
the God-power, waiting to be tapped. ~ 
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Young Dulles Explains 


Whether in the smaller. or larger re- 
ligions, man is ever seeking a way to the 
“supernatural First Winder of the uni- 
versal clock,” as Avery Dulles puts it in 
his new book, “A Testimonial to Grace.”* 
Dulles is the 28-year-old son of John Fos- 
ter Dulles, Republican foreign-affairs ex- 
pert and prominent Presbyterian church- 
man. In this thin volume, Avery Dulles 
seeks to explain what brought him into 
the Roman Catholic Church five years 
ago with such fervor that he recently 
entered the Jesuit novitiate of St. An- 
drew at Poughkeepsie, N. Y. (News- 
WEEK, Aug. 26). 

None of the liturgical pageantry drew 
young Dulles to the Catholic Church; he 
found it “positively repellent.” While 
studying at Harvard, he searched for a 
faith through philosophy, Plato and Aris- 
totle, and later the Catholic philosophers 
Jacques Maritain and Mgr. Fulton J. 
Sheen. His mental conversion to Cathol- 
icism came, he explains, only after he had 
tried the faith of his father and other 
Protestant religions and found them want- 
ing. While in the Navy during the sec- 
ond world war, he wrote this book, “hop- 
ing to account for my actions more ful- 


ly” to family and friends, 
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Just Drop In 


On New Year’s Day 1942) President 
Roosevelt and Winston Churchill at- 
tended services at Christ Episcopal 
Church of Alexandria, Va., founded by 
George Washington. The church has some 
800 members and only 500 seats—and on 
this occasion the Secret Service men with 
the Roosevelt-Churchill party insisted 
that the 200 balcony seats be left empty. 
There were testy reactions from parish- 
ioners who failed to get in. 

Recently the church’s rector, the Rev. 
Braxton Bragg Comer Lile, sent Presiden‘ 
Truman an invitation to attend special 
George Washington memorial services 
there on Sunday, Feb. 23. That apparent- 
ly drew audible recollections of 1942 
for the parishioners, for the rector called | 
at the White House last week and asked 
the President to disregard the invitation, 


though urging him to “come at any time.” 
Any other time, that is. 


®A Testimonial to Grace. 121 pages, Sheed & 





Ward. $1.50. 











this BALDWIN ‘workhorse’ 
is another BALDWIN “FIRST” 


Who doesn’t thrill at the sight of a locomotive speeding down 
the track with a long string of cars! 

In comparison ate the “workhorse” locomotives that make 
up these trains, car by car. How lacking in glamour! But how 
tremendously important their work ! : 

Baldwin's latest achievement has been to pack the power 
of 2000 horses under the hood of a diesel-electric transfer 
and road locomotive . . . the most power ever concentrated in 
a single modern unit of this type. 

In locomotives, as in the design and manufacture of presses, 
testing machines, diesel engines, ship propellers, hydraulic tut- 
bines, and similar equipment, Baldwin welcomes unusual prob- 
Jems, arrives at many unusually practical and effective solutions. 


The Baldwin Locomotive Works, Phila- 
delphia 42, Pa., U. S. A. Eddystone Divi- 
sion; Standard Steel Works Division; The 
Whitcomb Locomotive Co.; The. Pelton 
Water Wheel Co.; Baldwin Locomotive 
Works of Canada, Ltd.; The Midvale Co. 
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Williams beat out a bunt yes- 
terday,” said Mr. Martin Marion, the 
prolonged shortstop of the St. Louis 
Cardinals, in the course of the World 
Series last week, “and the headlines 
almost knocked your eye out. This 


afternoon I got three hits. What'll 
you bet that anybody mentions it?” 

Naturally, nobody offered 
to bet in support of the 
proposition outlined by Mr. 
Marion, and, naturally, Mr. 
Marion did not expect that 
anyone would. The scene 
of the conversation was 
Boston. By the time the 
press of Boston has com- 
pleted its daily treatment of 
Theodore S. Williams, there 
is no room left in the pa- 
pers for anything but two 
sticks of agate type about Truman and 
pork chops, and one column for the 
last Greater Boston Girl to be mur- 
dered on a beach. As a matter of 
record, many Greater Boston girls de- 
cline to be murdered at all in the base- 
ball season because of the poor press 

they will get while Mr. Williams is 
swinging his bat or his epiglottis. 

There was no rancor in Marion’s 
remark, just the honest astonishment 
of anyone who is exposed to Boston’s 
Williams complex for the first time. 
It is worth a journey there to behold it, 
provided you do not mind the risk 
of being from three to five days late 
in hearing about the declaration of 
the third world war or the first rocket 
flight to the planet Neptune. 


The Boston-Williams affair is 
complicated as well as violent. That 
is to say, it is not just a plain case 
of athletic prowess and public adula- 
tion. The state of Williams’s mind is 


How does the Kid feel this morning, 
the public asks itself as it climbs out 
of bed. At least, I assume that is what 
the public asks itself, because the 
newspapers do practically nothing but 
try to answer the question. The an- 
swers fluctuate, and they also conflict. 
It depends, as they say at the news- 
stands, on what paper ya read. Or 
what page of what paper. 

On page 35 of a Boston evening 
paper of Friday, Oct. 11, I read the 
following bulletin: “Ted is low.” The 
writer: added that Mr. Williams was 
not feeling jovial. 

On page 37 of the same paper my 
eye was caught by the headline: “Wil- 
liams Happy.” 





The Home of the Bean and the Kid 


by JOHN LARDNER 





the thing that grips the city’s interest. - 


These psychological flashes ap- 
peared in the sports section. The 
first 34 pages of the paper were de- 
voted to facts and rumors which 
might explain why the Kid was (a) 
low and (b) high. His owner, Thomas 
Yawkey, was said to be selling him to 
Detroit for $8,000,000 and the Willow 
Run plant, but Yawkey de- 
nied it. L. $. MacPhail of 
New York was thought to 
have offered Joe DiMaggio, 
the Triboro Bridge, and a 
slightly damaged mutuel 
ticket for Williams, but 
MacPhail denied it. 

On Tuesday, Yawkey as- 
sured Williams that he 
would never be sold. On 
Wednesday, Joe Cronin as- 

sured him that he would 
never be sold. On Thursday, Cronin 
and Yawkey both assured Williams 
that he would never be sold. On Fri- 
day, Yawkey assured Cronin that he 
would never sell Williams, and on 
Saturday, in the tallest type available, 
Yawkey assured Williams that he had 
just assured Cronin that Ted would 
never be sold. 

This made Mr. Williams feel high, 
but at the same time he was feeling 
low because, as any child in Boston 
could tell you, he was worried about 
a sick friend in Peoria and another in 
Palos Verdes, and also whether it was 
a curve or a fast ball that Brazle 
whiffed him with in the seventh inning. 

Other things that every child in 
Boston knows are as follows: (1) 
Whom Ted rooms with; he rooms with 
Charlie Wagner. (2) Whom he sits 
with on trains; he sits with Bobby 
Doerr. (8) How he feels about boo- 
ing; he doesn’t like it. (4) How he 
feels about cheering; he likes it. (5) 
What is the duty of every Boston 
citizen; not to boo Williams. 


The Kid has two ghost-writers— 
one for use against left-handed pitch- 
ing, they tell me, and one against right- 
handers—but the fact that a good deal 
of the stuff about Williams in the Bos- 
ton papers appears under Williams’s 
by-line does not deter the rest of the 
press at all. There is room enough in 
the story of the Kid for a couple of 
ghost-writers (after all, Billy Rose has 
almost as many, and so does Dizzy 
Dean) and for everyone else with a 
typewriter. 

How often does the Kid chin him- 
self every morning? I’m just in from 
Boston, and I'll tell you. Thirty times. 
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SPORTS 


BASEBALL: The Cat’s Series 


When Eddie Dyer ran the Asheville 
club, a St. Louis farm, in the Piedmont 
League nine years ago, he sold a player 
called Hal Maggert for $6,000. Branch 
Rickey, then executive in charge of the 
St. Louis chain system, generously told 
Dyer to keep the money to buy players, 
Dyer picked two for $3,000 each—Clem 


Dreisewerd and Harry Brecheen. 
During the World Series last week, 





~ Manager Eddie Dyer of the St. Louis 


Cardinals waved’ hello to Dreisewerd, 
now a relief pitcher for the Boston Red 





Associated Press 
Brecheen, a bargain-basement buy ... 


Sox. In the second Series game, Manager 


Dyer threw Brecheen at Dreisewerd’s 


teammates to start the now-he’s-up-now- 
he’s-down feature of the 1946 baseball 
world championship, The Cardinals won 
that game and two others to prolong 
the Series to seven games (many experts 
had picked Manager Joe Cronin’s glamor- 
ous Red Sox to win in four or five). 

Harry Brecheen (pronounced Bra- 
keen) is a slight, wiry southpaw who 
stands 5 feet 10 and weighs 160. Because 
of his agile fielding ability (rare among 
pitchers), he is known as The Cat. He 
came up with the Cardinals in 1943, 
never won more than 16 games, but was 
respected for the control he exercised over 
his four pitches: fast ball, curve, change 
of pace, and screwball. Born in Broken 
Bow, Okla., Brecheen was 31 on Monday 
of this week, but he did his celebrating 
last week as the Cardinal hero of the 
first six games of the Series. 

On Oct. 7, The Cat made mice of the 
battering Bosox. His screwballs and 
Dyer’s single-wing formation (Third Base- 
man Whitey Kurowski playing second 
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Associated Press : 
.. returned handsome dividends 


base with Red Schoendienst) held Ted 
Williams hitless. The slender southpaw 
gave four hits to the rest of the Boston 
hitters. Then he and his battery mate, 
Del Rice, teamed to score all the Cardi- 
nal runs for a 3-0 shutout. 

Rudy York won the third game for 
Boston, as he did the first, with his 
home-run bat. Then the Cardinals slugged 
Boston silly (12-3) in the fourth game, 
and Boston came back with Pitcher Joe 
Dobson to win the fifth. 

It was Brecheen’s turn again for the 
sixth game last Sunday. Four singles 
rattled by him in the first two innings 
before he settled down, and gave up just 
three more hits, and one run, while the 
Cardinals blasted Pitchers Mickey Harris, 
Tex Hughson, and Earl Johnson for eight 
hits and four runs. 

. The Red Sox were supposed to have 
had the hitting and the pitching. The 
Cardinals’ 20-hit barrage in the fourth 
game, which equaled a Series record, and 
Harry (The Cat) Brecheen, two-game 
winner, proved differently. No matter 
what happened in the seventh game on 
Tuesday, the Cardinals already had 


scored a moral victory. 


Give Him Back to the Indians 


Trade of the week: Second Baseman 
Joe Gordon, the prewar Flash who has 
been a postwar bust (.210) with the New 
York Yankees, for Allie Reynolds, the 
righthander who pitched the Cleveland 
Indians to 11 victories and 15 losses. 
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HUNTING: Bag of Ducks 


During the annual migrations, about 
half of the wild fowl in North America 
wing through the Missi-sippi flyway, a 
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line of flight that roughly follows the big 
river from its headwaters to the Gulf of 
Mexico. The flyway narrows down to a 
funnel through Arkansas, and there on the 
flats, the world’s largest concentration of 
wild fowl—geese and wild ducks from as 
far north as Baffin Land and the upper 
Yukon—linger and feed on the wild rice. 

Many a sportsman has had good hunt- 
ing on the Grand Prairie of Arkansas, but 
none has returned with as big and un- 
usual a bag of wild ducks as Edgar Mon- 
sanfo Queeny. Queeny hunted with a 
camera. He now exhibits his quarry— 
blackjacks, teal, gadwalls, spoonbills, pin- 
tails, shovelers, and the rest—in a remark- 
able book of photographs and text called 
“Prairie Wings,”* published by Ducks 
Unlimited, Inc., a nonprofit organization 
ple dged to restore North America’s water- 
fowl. 

Queeny is a big businessman with an 
artist’s touch and an outdoor man’s love 
of wildlife. While President of the Mon- 
santo Chemical Co. (he is now chairman 
of the board of directors), he hied off to 
Alaska five years ago and brought back 
his first book, “Cheechako,” the story of 
a bear hunt. He since has written “The 
Spirit of Enterprise,” an economics best 
seller. 

Until 1937, Queeny had been content 
to sit with gun and dog (preferably his 
Labrador retriever, Grouse of Arden) in a 
blind on the Grand Prairie. Then he saw 
a motion picture of wild ducks taken by 
his friend, Richard E. Bishop, a business- 
man turned wildlife artist. Queeny de- 
cided to hunt with a camera as well as a 
gun and set down a record of the fascinat- 
ing flight of birds. After many camera ex- 
periments, he settled for a Magic Eye, a 
motion-picture camera rigged to take 
stills. 

In five years, he made 60,000 ex- 
posures of ducks in every phase of flight— 
taking off, making crash landings, and 
flying upside down. The best of these— 
276 photographs—comprise the bulk ot 
“Prairie Wings” and, along with Bishop’s 
140 sketches, make the book a complete 
pictorial study of ducks in flight. Queeny’s 





~ ©Prairie Wings. B Edgar M. Queeney. 256 
pages, Ducks Unlimited. $15. 








Lardner’s 
Fearless Football Forecast 


for NEWSWEEK 
WEEK END OCT. 19 


Army over Columbia 
Yale over Cornell 
Dartmouth over Brown 
Princeton over Rutgers 
Navy over North Carolina 
Penn over Virginia 

St. Mary’s over Fordham 


Penn State over Michigan State 
Illinois over Wisconsin 

Michigan over Northwestern 
Indiana over Iowa 

Ohio State over Purdue 
Oklahoma over Kansas State 
Georgia over Oklahoma A. and M. 
Tennessee over Alabama 

Louisiana State over Georgia Tech® 
Vanderbilt over Kentucky 

Tulane over Auburn 

Texas over Arkansas 

Rice over Southern Methodist 

Texas A. and M. over Texas Christian 
Washington over Southern California 
U.C.L.A. over California 

Oregon over Washington State 
Stanford over Santa Clara 


*Underdog Special 

Score on judgment-passes for week 
end of Oct. 12: completed 19, fum- 
bled 6. 

Success average to date: 87 right, 
13 wrong: 74%. 
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camera studies prove his contention that 
ducks can handle any of the stunt flier’s 


bag of tricks—“and always come out of 


them a whole duck!” 
* 
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FOOTBALL: Horse Laugh 


Horsemeat was the chef’s special at 
the training table, and the Iowa State 
football players last week ran like colts 
through their practice sessions. In Satur- 
day’s game, however, the Cyclones pulled 
up lame. The final score: Kansas 24, Iowa 
State 8, 














Queeny—Prairie Wings 
A drake contemplates a landing with equipment that never fails _ 
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Barton and Digges: “The Iceman” was a long time getting there 


O’Neill’s Iceman 


After a hiatus of twelve years,* Eugene 
O’Neill has returned to Broadway with 
“The Iceman Cometh,” a controversial, 
four-act play about the dreams, disillu- 
sionments, and the general sorry state of 
humanity. The controversy it aroused is 
not over the ideas expressed, but over 
whether the ideas are worth four hours 
of pretty verbose drama. The Oberam- 
mergau Passion Play takes seven days, 
but its subject matter is good enough to 
keep it going as a pageant; few drama- 
tists other than O’Neill would dare to pre- 
sent the subject matter of “The Iceman” 
in more than a regulation-length play. 

Once he gets “The Iceman” under way, 
however (and by “under way” is meant 
after a deadly, one-and-a-quarter-hour 
first act which sets the stage for the ac- 
tion), O’Neill demonstrates the ability 
which has won him three Pulitzer Prizes 
(“Beyond the Horizon,” 1920; “Anna 
Christie,” 1922; and “Strange Interlude,” 
1928) and the Nobel Literature Prize 
(1936). He inspects and develops his 
nineteen characters with warmth and 
good humor; he talks at some length on a 
number of subjects without becoming 
boring, and with a minimum of stage ac-- 
tion he keeps the interest focused on his 
central theme, at which he hammers for 
the last three hours. 

This theme is O’Neill’s premise that 
the only way for a person to find peace of 
mind is to abandon his pipe dreams and 
face reality, but achieving peace of mind 
leaves death (The Iceman) as the only 
thing to be looked forward to. As it turns 





*®His last new show on Broadway was “‘Days With- 
out Enc,” in 1934. 


out in the play, most people cannot face 
reality, and the majority of the charac- 
ters, like Miniver Cheevy of Edwin Ar- 
lington Robinson’s poem, 
... coughed, and called it fate, 
And kept on drinking. 


To prove his point, O’Neill assembles 
a group of drunken bums in a 1912 saloon 
and rooming house. They have all at one 
time had jobs or positions—one was a 
police lieutenant, one a captain of British 
infantry in the Boer War, and among the 
rest are a couple of Anarchists, a one- 
time Boer Commando, an ex-war corre- 
spondent, and a former proprietor of a 
Negro gambling house. The owner of 
the saloon was once a politician, who 
gave up everything, including going out 
of doors, when his wife died twenty 
years previously. They do nothing but sit 
around and drink and talk about how 
they will gather themselves together some 
day and get their old jobs back. There 
are also three streetwalkers, whose pipe 
dreams seem to lie in the idea, as one 
of them puts it, that “we’re not whores— 
we're tarts.” 

Noble Experimenter: Into _ this 
group comes Hickey, a hardware sales- 
man, who on his other visits has always 
been the life of the party, buying drinks 
all around and generally behaving like a 
good egg. This time, however, although 
he buys them drinks he will not take 
any himself—he says that he has got rid 
of his pipe dreams and has found peace 
of mind and that he no longer needs or 
enjoys liquor. He tries to help the rest 
to find his happiness by making them 
try to do what they have always been 
saying they will, on the theory that when 
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they find it impossible they will no long- 
er be nagged by their consciences and 
will relax. 

They try, all right, but the experiment 
misfires and they end by resenting Hickey 
and his running of their lives. Then it 
turns out that Hickey found his peace 
by shooting his wife, and as he is led 
off by the police he realizes that the only 
way to bring even comparative happiness 
to his friends is to tell them that he was 


crazy, so that they will forget all about 


him and go back to their pipe dreams. 
Outstanding in the cast are Dudley 
Digges as owner of the saloon, Tom Pedi 
as bartender, Morton L. Stevens as a 
broken-down circus man, Nicholas Joy, 
the ex-British Army officer, and James 
Barton as Hickey. Omission of the others 
in no way indicates disrespect. The direc- 
tion is even and cohesive, and the sets, by 
Robert Edmond Jones, fit the atmosphere 
perfectly. The only real complaint about 
“The Iceman” is that it is too much of 
a good thing. (THe IcEMAN COMETH. 
By Eugene O'Neill. A Theater Guild pro- 
duction. Eddie Dowling, director.) 
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Return of Cyrano 


In the 50 years since Edmond Rostand 
wrote “Cyrano de Bergerac,” some of the 
international theater's greatest actors— 
Constant Coquelin and Richard Mans- 
field, among others—have played the ro- 
mantic drama for a swaggering, eloquent 
field day. In this country Waltér Hamp- 
den made Cyrano his alter ego for more 
than a thousand performances during the 
"20s and the 80s. As of last week, how- 
ever, and perhaps for a long time to 
come, the Rostand classic will be the spe- 
cial properiy of José Ferrer, who not only 
produced the current revival but revi- 
talizes it with a new and exciting inter- 
pretation of Rostand’s gallant Gascon. 

Offhand, the onetime impersonator of 
“Charlie’s Aunt” might not be your first 
choice as the dashing poet and swords- 
man, the Pinocchio-nosed lover who made 
eloquent love to Roxane by proxy and 
humbly watched while his poetic prompt- 
ings won her for his rival, Christian de 
Neuvillet: . However, no one familiar 
with Ferrer’s brilliant Iago of two sea- 
sons ago will be surprised that his Cyrano, 

tinging Rostand’s bravura and pathos 
with a delicate irony and aided by the 
most expressive hands in show business, 
is practically perfect for a postwar world. 

Ferrer’s production is on the same level 
with his own performance. Frances Reid 
is a lovely and appealing Roxane. The 
‘supporting players are exceptionally good, 
particularly Ralph Clanton as the Comte 
de Guiche, Ernest Graves as Christian, 
and Hiram Sherman as Ragueneau. The 
director, Melchor G. Ferrer (no relation 
to José), successfully creates the illusion 
of movement in a drama that is acknowl- 
edgedly overlong and occasionally hoist 

y its own rhetoric. (CyRANO DE BER- 
GERAC, José Ferrer, producer, Melchor G. 
Ferrer, director. Lemuel Ayers, settings 
and costumes.) 





Some minutes before arriving in New 
York the coast-to-coast Constellation 
begins to descend and the hostess starts 
to distribute passengers” belongings. 
Well, on one flight not so long ago, 
Hoagy Carmichael, the songwriter and 
popular singer, was handed his hat while 
the plane obviously was still flying over 


‘western Pennsylvania. Carmichael 


looked out the window in some alarm, 
then seized the hostess and said 
hoarsely: “No, no. Not here. I get off in 
New York.” . 





Edouard Haboucha who is Irabesque— _ 
or whatever you call people who are 
born in Africa of French mothers and 
Russian fathers —joined the recherche 
circle of contributors to the Constella- 
tion gallery of fine art last week. On a 
flight from London to Cairo, he pro- 
duced this doodle which shows signs of 
being Near-Eastern but farfetched in its 
impressidn of quiet peacetime Dieppe 
from the Constellation’s altitude of | 
20,000 feet. He calls it (and here’s the 
Russian influence in his otherwise ex- 
cellent command of English):“Aslieppe 
in the Dieppe.” 
Seay 
Alan Hadden of the British Foreign Of- 


fice on his way home from Bogota to 
London gradually began to think he was 
being followed by Lockheed Aircraft 
Corp. He flew in a Lockheed Lodestar 
north from Colombia and in the United 
States was promptly transferred to a 
Constellation for the transatlantic hop. 
“Hasta next time,” he said, straddling 
languages in midflight. 
- SRS 


Woman ona London-Paris Constellation 
the other day who was born with a silver 


wing in her mouth instead of a spoon. 
Her name is Evalyn Huff, a newspaper 
columnist who lives in Silver Spring, 
Maryland. Her father, Walter Anderson, 
was one of America’s first sportsman- 
pilots (his license number is below 100) 
and Mrs. Huff was naturally weaned on 
the low octane gasoline and question- 
able altitude of early flying. She likes 
the Normalair cabin and 300 mph Con- 
stellation stuff and so does her old man. 


WweRY 
Marie Antoinette du Prey dela Ruffiniere 
is 22 years old and the only woman 
doctor in Dakar, North Africa. On a 
London-Dakar Constellation recently, 
Dr. Ruffiniere says she started studying 
medicine when she was 15 and figures 
that a doctor, no matter what age, has 
a lot to learn—thus explaining why she 
flies to Paris every summer to probe the 
European medical world. 


BS RY 
The Constellations-Pve-Had-A-Wane 
derful-Time-In Club early enrolled. 
Miss Janet Blair, Columbia Pictures? 
vibrant leading lady (see cut). Took part: 
in the first flight fons Los Angeles to 
New York “a is pretty dreamy-eyed 


about the whole thing. Lovely trip, mar- 
velous service and even nice hotel ac- 
commodations on the other end. Life 
can be beautiful. 








am, eM; ei 
Se PORES 2 


The fastest, most agreeable way to fly 
abroad or here at Laue is aboard a 
Lockheed Constellation. World leader in 
speed, comfort, safety—as any alert travel 
- or leading airline will confirm. 
Please reserve well in advance. 
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Ancient heritag 


La Ina... from the bodegas of = 
Pedro Domecq... a_ princely, : 
pale dry sherry whose heritage 
dates back to the founding of this 
noble House in Jerez, Spain, more 
ae than two hundred years ago. 


Pedro Domecq 
Sherries 


Sole Distributor: 
Canapa Dry Gincer ALE, INcorporaTeD, New York, New York 
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VEGAS 


NEVADA 
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AME your own brand of fun, 
N pardner...you’ll find it,in abun- 
dance in this gorgeous new desert 
playground. 

Youcan hit the trail aboard a cayuse; 
hike or hunt... thrill to dude ranch 
life. Or dress up and swing to name 
bands, play in casinos that never close! 
There’s swimming, fishing, boating, 
golf and mountain’ sports. Luxurious 
resort hotels and no end to sightseeing! 
Las Vegas is a real frontier town— 
streamlined for modern fun. Conven- 
iently reached by air, rail or highway. 


WESTERN LIVING 


For information we 
and rates write to Chamber 
of Commerce, Las Vegas, Nevada 



























In a few seconds Sten-O-Aide makes 
old faded office machine ribbons work 
like new, Use them 3 to 5 times longer 
$6.00 Kit pays for itself in short time. 
Every typewriter owner needs 
one, Satisfied users everywhere. 
Money-back guarantee. Write 
today for free circular. 











When colds prey 
e+. gargle and 
A spray...with 


GLYCO-Thymoline 


@ Soothing, refreshing, 
cleansing — GLYCO- 
THY MOLINE helps 
effectively to ease nose 
and throat tissues in- 
flamed and irritated by 
common winter ills. 
Keep a bottle of this 





alkaline solution handy 
+..use it regularly as a 
gargle or spray. 





MANY DOCTORS RECOMMEND !T! 
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Ariadne auf New York 


The team of Richard Strauss and Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal had already produced 
the hair-raising “Elektra” in 1909 and 
the intoxicating “Der Rosenkavalier” in 
1911. When their third collaboration— 
“Ariadne auf Naxos”—was announced for 
its premiere in Stuttgart on Oct. 25, 1912, 
the German music public was as inter- 
ested as Broadway will be if Richard 
Rodgers and Oscar Hammerstein ever 
announce a successor to “Oklahoma!” 
and “Carousel.” , 

“Ariadne auf Naxos” turned out to be 
a one-acter which was presented as a 
divertissement within the framework of 
a Max Reinhardt production of Moliére’s 
“Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme,” to which 
Strauss also wrote- incidental misic. But 
the difficulties of a double bill involving 
both finished actors and accomplished 
singers were too much. “Ariadne” was 
therefore given a new prologue and be- 
gan life on its own in 1916. 

The opera did not reach the United 
States until 1928, when the Philadelphia 
Civic Opera Co. presented if with a cast 
which included a young baritone named 
Nelson Eddy and the soprano Helen 
Jepson, who was making her operatic de- 
but. Probably because “Ariadne” is de- 
signed for an intimate staging, the Metro- 
politan Opera has never given it and, 
except for a Juilliard student perform- 
ance in 1934, New York had never heard 
“Ariadne” until last week, when the New 
York City Opera Co. presented it at the 
City Center. 

Dramatically, “Ariadne auf Naxos” is 
no threat to the popularity of the great 
Strauss threesome—“Salome,” “Elektra,” 

















Teamwork: Mona Paulee, Metropoli- 
tan mezzo-soprano, was on tour last 
week, with husband Dean Holt, former 
ATC captain, as her accompanist .. . 
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and “Der Rosenkavalier.” As Hofmann- 
sthal himself explained the essence of his 
plot, it “is a mixture of heroic-mythologi- 
cal personages .. . and other characters 
from the commedia dell arte . . . who are 
perpetually interweaving a buffo thread 
with the heroic element.” But musically, 
“Ariadne” is a delight and ought to be 
heard more often. For a change, Strauss 
gave up his enormous orchestras and 
settled for less than 40 musicians. And 
Laszlo Halasz conducted the taxing score 
for all its charm and wit. 

The vocal triumph of the performance 
belonged to Virginia MacWatters who, 
as Zerbinetta, had to encompass a colora- 
tura aria which Strauss wrote to end all 
coloratura showpieces. A young American 
who first attracted attention in the New 
Opera Co.’s production of “Rosalinda” in 
1942, Miss MacWatters sang the piece 
with an ease which would have aston- 
ished all the European canaries who 
have long strained their vocal cords over 
its demands. Furthermore, Miss Mac- 
Watters wore Zerbinetta’s tights like a 
pin-up girl. 


ar 


Radio-Side Critic 


“It is a pure fiction that we hear all our 
music in concert halls. Nine-tenths we 
hear at home out of little boxes. We re- 
view the little turn-around boxes’ music 
(phonograph records), so why not the 
music which comes out of the other little 
boxes?” With this characteristic explana- 
tion from Virgil Thomson, composer and 
first music critic for The New York Her- 
ald Tribune, that newspaper inaugurated 
a new column on Sunday, Oct. 6, titled 
“Music on the Radio.” 

Although The Tribune’s music staff will 
continue to review changes of conductors 


Acme Photos 
... but between stops Mona was accom- 
panist—as passenger and helper—to pilot 
Holt, who solved the tour’s transporta- 
tion problems by buying a surplus plane. 


Selecting 
AI AIteEVl a [\ is a complex 


and critical step in the manufacture of industri- 
al rubber products. Each of a vast number of 
different rubber compounds, for example, pre- 
sents its own combination ot properties. Deter- 
mining which will afford the ultimate in service 
ologolo conta aun ra et-boupbetore) golescoe(-rombb oleae cl-3b ake) am elel1-) 
design to meet specific operdiling conditions, is 
an exacting jop for the most skilled rubber tech- 
jo) Kole piss eum Cohbb ato t-t-1eb cob elol- Meh mo Coleibh dest=) b'an{-3(-1e1(-16| 
eeXoet=yeledtseboMmat-soholol some atelole!- ams colotb(os (isl Meas¢-r 
sult of long experience in the manufacture of 
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FRIDEN 


Fully Automatic 
DUAL DIVISION 











A single touch of the Dividend Tabulating Key 
AUTOMATICALLY clears the dials, positions the 
carriage to the selected position, enters the dividend 
in the upper dials, prevents the entry of “ONE” in 


the quotient dials and clears the keyboard. 


For POSITIVE For NEGATIVE 
Quotients, touch 


both Divide Keys. 


Quotients, touch 


left Divide Key. 





Why not ask your local Friden Representative for a 
demonstration of these exclusive Friden effort Savers?: 


Friden Mechanical and Instructional Service is available in approximately 250 


Company Controlled Sales Agencies throughout the United States and Canada, 


FRI 


FRIDEN CALCULATING MACHINE CoO., INC. 


HOME OFFICE AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. + SALES AND SERVICE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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of such radio symphonies as the NBC and 
radio premiéres of important new works, 
the new column will survey the rest of the 
field. Written by B. H. Haggin, music edi- 
tor of The Nation and author of three 
books on recorded music, “Music on the 
Radio” may not always please the mak- 
ers of radio programs. By past perform- 


‘ance, Haggin is a man of uncompromising 


principles. As he said in his first column: 
“The way to develop the public’s taste for 
Berlioz is to let it hear not Massenet or 
Noel Coward but Berlioz.” 


Sel 


Dame Myra Returns 


When Myra Hess canceled her Ameri- 
can tour for the fall of 1939 and wrote 
from London that she was “sure in the 
knowledge that my friends will under- 
stand and will approve the work I have 
undertaken for my country,” the Eng- 
lish pianist had reason to be sure. Sel- 
dom has any woman artist commanded 
the loyalty, admiration, and respect which 
have been hers. After she organized her 
now-famous lunchtime concerts at the 
National Gallery in London, the Ameri- 
can music public sent money throughout 
the war to help her carry on her work 
of bringing music to a stricken people. 

For this, her King made her a Dame 
of the British Empire, the feminine equiv- 
alent of knighthood. And last week at 
Town Hall, when Dame Myra made her 
first appearance in the United States since 
that fateful year of 1939, her American 
public added its tribute: The entire audi- 
ence stood as the gracious Englishwoman 
walked out on the stage. 

From the first note she played, Dame 
Myra proved that the war's hectic years 
had done nothing to the style which has 
always been peculiarly her own and 
which has ranked her with the world’s 
finest artists. Her program was as un- 
compromising as her own standards of 
performance and _ interpretation. Aside 
from one brilliantly played Scarlatti en- 
core, it was all Bach, Beethoven, and 
Brahms. The Hess piano has never paint- 
ed any flaming canvas of passionate 
color. It conveys rather a close study of 
perfectly planned design wherein neither 
technique nor interpretation is allowed 
to overbalance the ordered pattern. 

From the severe style in which she 
wears her dark hair to the simple black 
gowns in which she almost invariably 
appears, Dame Myra is completely un- 
like the feminine concert stars of today. 
She is allergic to photographers, and if 
her name must appear in print she thinks 
it belongs on the music page and no- 
where else. At last week’s concert, she | 
did a rare thing for her: She made a 
speech at intermission, thanking her — 
friends for their support during the war | 
and for the reception given her that Sat- 
urday afternoon. But otherwise she re- 
mained the modest person about whom 
little is known except that, the daughter 
of devoutly religious Jewish parents, she | 
started playing the piano when she was | 
5 and has been doing so ever since. 




















**Here comes my future 
oe hope*’ 


He’s a man she wants to know 
better, and better! Because he 
has an air about him... of 
success and well-being, of alert- 
ness and vitality. He knows that at 
a man on his way up can’t let her 
down on his appearance. He has 
learned that Seaforth starts his 
days, and his dates, right—puts 
him at his best and keeps him 
that way! 





Success Tip for Men: You'll go farther, 
faster, when your grooming goes beyond 
the shave-and-shower minimum. Seaforth’s 
clean, outdoors fragrance of Highland 
heather and fern is a favorite of men of af- 
~ fairs —and men on their way to the top. 
|! Discover for yourself the look and the lift you 
, get from That Wonderful Seaforth Feeling. 





Seaferth Set F— The set above con- 





; we Lhe tains Shaving Mug, Shaving Lotion, Men’s 
i- § SSS Se Talc, Hairdressing, Soap, $5.00 plus tax. 
Eleven Seaforth Gift Sets . . . for 
“ masculine good grooming, $2.00 to $7.00 
r G “aving Mugs Shaving Lotion * Men’s plus tax. At best stores everywhere. Alfred 
e §F '' odorants Cologne*Talc * Hairdressing FOR MEN . McKelvy Company, 10 Rockefeller 
77 ‘icn’s Hand Soap * $1.00 each plus tax Who Reflect Good Taste Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 

















Awarded for the clean taste, distinctive of the choice grapes of the celebrated Cognac District ... for exquisite bouquet 
that rivals the taste... for mellow lingering warmth...for unchanging perfection maintained through almost two centuries 


which has made it the world’s preferred liqueur: another highest star award, The Three Stars of Hennessy Cognac Brandy. 






THE WORLD'S PREFERRED BRANDY QENNESSY 
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HENNESSY 
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Quality Bouquet Clean Taste 84 Proof 


Distilled and bottled at Cognac, France. JA$ HENNESSY & CQ, Est. 1765. Sole U.S. Agents: Schieffelin & Co., New York 3,N. Y. Importers since 1794 
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Campuses Without Books 


May Schneider, manager of the Uni- 
versity of Detroit bookstore, stared 
bleakly at a couple of browsing students 
and shrugged resignedly. “If you want 
a headache,” she said quietly, “just try 
running a college bookstore for a few 
days.” The door opened and for the fifth 
time that day the same chunky freshman 
entered. Miss Schneider eyed his eager 
approach and shook her head glumly. 
The boy’s textbooks still had not arrived. 
Moreover, Miss Schneider had no idea 
when they would be ready. 

The Detroit case was no exception. 
The simple fact, harsh and bewildering 
to students on a thousand campuses last 
week, was that the nation was suffering 
from a textbook shortage as painful to 
student minds as the meat shortage was 
to their bellies. 

With enrollments in all colleges, 
teacher colleges, extension courses, and 
junior colleges estimated between 1,800,- 
000 and 1,900,000, about 18,000,000 
books are needed for the 1946-47 term. 
Last year publishers supplied 10,180,000 
books. The most optimistic estimate for 
this year: 13,500,000. 

For the most part the shortage could 


























Library of Congress 
VA has textbooks but few takers 














Yes, whatever the load, 
speed or service require- 
ments of the installation, 
Torrington Needle Bear- 
ingshelpconservelubricant 
---prolong its effective life. 


That’s because there is an 
extra margin of lubrication 
efficiency in Torrington 
Needle Bearings due to 
their basic desigm. .. the 
turned-in lips of the hardened 
retaining shell which provide 


a natural reservoir for reten- 


tion of the lubricant. At the — 


same time this same feature 
helps to exclude dirt and 
dust from vital bearing sur- 
faces. The lubricant is kept 
clean and free from con- 
tamination. Consequently, 
bearing wear is minimized 
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--less frequent renewal or 
replacement of the lubri- 
cant is required... mainte- 
nance costsare substantially 
reduced. 


If you are seeking an anti- 
friction bearing for an ap- 
plication where high capac- 
ity, small size and economi- 
cal cost are important de- 
sign considerations, Tor- 
rington Needle Bearings 
may be your answer! You'll 
find a wealth of pertinent 
data in our new Catalog 
No. 32, available on request. 
If you have a specific appli- 
cation in mind, our engi- 
neering department will 
gladly give you specific 
recommendations. 

THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 


TORRINGTON, CONN. « SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
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WEAREVER MODELS: 


WEAREVER ZENITH 
PEN $1.95 © SET $2.75 


WEAREVER PACEMAKER 
PEN $2.75 + SET $3.75 


AT DEPARTMENT, CHAIN 
AND STATIONERY STORES 


DAVID KAHN, INC., North Bergen, N. J. 
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be attributed to lack of materials, chiefly 
white paper and to some extent glue. 
(Reduction in slaughtering cattle brought 
a consequent reduction in by-products, 
of which glue is one.) During the war 
textbook publishers were restricted to 
75 per cent of their 1942 supply. Cur- 
rently, the demand is about three times 
that amount according to Lloyd King, 
executive secretary of the American Text- 
book Publishers Institute. 
Shortage examples: 


@ At Harvard, Radcliffe, and Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology old 
stand-bys generally unavailable include: 
Scribner’s “Selections from Plato,” the 
Everyman edition of John Stuart Mills’ 
“Utilitarianism,” and one of the basic 
books in economics, “Statistical Methods” 
by F. C. Mills. 


€ At Northwestern University a political- 
science professor requested a book for 
his classes and received only twenty 
copies for 500 students. In one course 
students were studying from mimeo- 
graphed material. 


@ University of Chicago students were 
able to get less than 75 per cent of 
needed boeks. 


@ In New York, Columbia and New 
York University students invaded Brook- 
lyn in a vain search for necessary text- 


books. 


@ Michigan State College ran into a 
shortage because it ordered books for 
an expected 10,000 students, only to 
discover the enrollment approached 
13,000. 

Texts Go Begging: While some wit 
suggested that college freshmen might do 
well to bone up on Flash Gordon and 
Superman, an overabundance of un- 
wanted textbooks in Washington lent an 
ironical note to the situation. Beginning 
last June more than a million textbooks 
collected from 90 institutions which had 
Army and Navy wartime college-training 
courses were shipped to Washington. The 
War Assets Administration turned them 
over to the Veterans Administration with- 
out charge, for distribution to ex-GI’s 
seeking higher education. During the 
summer a list of 2,270 titles was sent to 
colleges and universities; in September a 
second list of 698 was dispatched, fol- 
lowed this week by another of 400. 

To cover the cost of handling the books 
from school to veteran, the VA agreed to 
pay avy college sending in an order 25 
cents a volume. A few requests came in 
—chiefly from the Southwest. Chiet rea- 
sons for the coolness: an incorrect as- 
sumption by the colleges that they would 
have to keep a record of the books and 
retrieve them at term end; out-of-print 
books on the list, commitments to book- 
stores. 

But government employes, eyeing the 
stacks of books in the Library of Con- 
gress basement, suggested a more venal 
excuse: Teacher-authors of textbooks 
were clisinclined to forgo royalties which 
they would collect on new books. 








FAMOUS PIPE OF HISTORY 





FAMOUS PIPE OF TODAY 





STERLING 


FAMOUS means ‘celebrated, distinguish- 
ed’’ What better words to describe Stern- 
crest Sterling? The finest imported briar 
~—the workmanship of skilled crafts- 
men—hard rubber bits—precious metal 
bands for strength and beauty: all 
of these are lavished upon Sterncrest 
Sterling and its sister pipes, Stern- 
crest 14K and Sterncrest Ultrafine. 
“‘A good pipe is an investment 
in daily pleasure.”’ 

LHS STERNCREST 14K— 
specially selected briar, 14K 
gold band, $7.50. LHS/ 
Sterncrest Ultra-Fine; 
$10.00. LHS Certified 
Purex $3.50. AT ALL # 
GOOD DEALERS. 
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Plain finish. 
Sterling Silver 


of other hand: 
some models, 
plain and antique. 


Zeus fil- 
ter Cigarette 

Holders are back 
in ALUMINUM with 
handy ejector. 


1&H STERN, Inc., 56 Pearl $t., Brooklyn 1,N.%: 
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Home values are 


UP... 


how about your 


‘ 


fire insurance? 


- You couldn’t build much of a 


house today with your insurance 
money... amnless that insurance 
has kept pace with skyrocketing 
home values! 

Better sit down and figure today’s 
higher value of your home and 










furnishings.* Check that against 
your insurance coverage. If you 
find a dangerous gap—and you 
probably will!—call your Hartford 
representative. He'll help you 
bring your insurance program in 
line with today’s conditions. 


* Inventory booklet available on request. 





Home Front vs. War Front 
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or better still, let us do it! 


You can’t stand guard over your 
valuable furs 24 hours a day. But we 
can! Hartford Fur Coat Insurance 
covers loss by theft, fire, accidental 
damage. Costs as little as $12.50 for 
three years! 


| Total Premium’ .”. 
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Center of manufacturing, 
distribution, research. 
69 attractive municipalities 
with populations from 5000 
to 16,000. Plus a number 
of larger cities and hun- 
dreds of smaller communi- 
ties. 
Excellent educational, cul- 
tural and recreational facil- 
ities—and an unexcelled 
diversification of skilled 
labor. 
A number of communities 
are prepared to construct 
new buildings for estab- 
lished industries. 
Specific and detailed indus- 
trial information available 
upon request. 
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He Flew Through the Air 


After more than a half-century of com- 
parative anonymity, John J. Montgomery 
will have three memorials recognizing 
his contribution to aviation. Two are 
monuments in Santa Clara and San Diego. 
The other is “Gallant Journey,” a screen 
biography dedicated to the proposition 
that when the young Californian coasted 
his homemade glider some 600 feet in 
1883, he was the first man to pilot a 
heavier-than-air craft in free, controlled 
flight.* 

Unfortunately, for all its sincerity and 
impressive technical research, “Journey” 
is not the sort of movie that keeps you 
on the edge of your seat. Young Mont- 
gomery’s first flight from the Otay Mesa 











and his later experiments under the spon- 
sorship of the Jesuits at Santa Clara Col- 
lege are interesting enough. And a glider 
flight from a sky-high balloon is thrill- 
ingly conceived and photographed. 
But the personal narrative of the un- 
sung inventor (Glenn Ford), including 
his brief, happy marriage to a local girl 
(Janet Blair), fails to whip up nearly 
enough drama to justify the time allotted 
it. Here, however, it is the material that 
is basically at fault, and not the direction 
of William Wellman, who brilliantly 
chronicled the dogfights of first-world- 
war airmen in “Wings.” Even so, the 
attempt to sugarcoat Montgomery’s in- 
tense preoccupation with flying by dili- 
gently injecting the light touch at regular 
intervals throughout the script is less ill- 
advised than inept. Ford is sincere and 
properly bemused as the hero, but Miss 
Blair has a difficult time fitting into the 
picture. “Journey” can take a bow for 





*Earlier' and similarly undocumented records give 
this honor to Louis-Pierre Mouillard for his work 
with gliders in Europe in the 1860s. Subsequent ex- 
periments were made by Jean-Marie LeBris, whose 
glider, however, was towed by a galloping horse. 














Stoker with 
Fire-Bed that 


Thousands of buildings and plants of all 
types, using Combustioneer stokers, en- 
thusiastically report fuel savings of 20% 
to 35% over the hand-firing of coal—50% 
savings over other fuels—labor savings up 
to 50%—more uniform boiler pressure— 
increased boiler capacity. 


These amazing benefits result from 
Combustioneer’s unique method of air 
control known as the Automatic Respira- 
tor which automatically measures out the 
precise amount of air required by the 
condition of the fire-bed for efficient 
combustion. Only Combustioneer has this | 
type of air control. 


Then to assure that air surrounds each 
particle of coal, Combustioneer has a 
“pulsating” transmission which feeds coal 
by “impulses”’—each impulse “pokes-up” 
the fire-bed, keeping it loose, free-burn- 
ing at all times. Thus the fire-bed 
actually “BREATHES,” guaranteeing effi- 
cient combustion, Extra heat energy is 
extracted from every pound of coal. 






The Steel Products Engineering Co. 
1257 W. Columbia Street, Springfield, Ohio 










BIG FREE BOOK 


You, too, will save 
money with Combus- 
tioneer. Write today , 
for big FREE book, 
which tells how Com- 
bustioneer saves fuel 
and labor costs. 
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AUTOMATIC COAL STOKER 
FOR HOMES, APARTMENTS AND FACTORIES 
































DELIGHTFUL HOME HEATING 
Combustioneer heats homes gloriously. Heat is auto 
matic, controlled by thermostat. The furnace drudgen 
of constant coal shoveling and carrying out ashes § 
banished forever. See your Combustioneer dealer today! 
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This little pig went to market — dv Wnting 


From ham-steak to bacon, every 
piece of meat you eat has a history 
—in writing. 

Breeder, butcher and all in be- 
tween keep a written record of costs, 
time, labor. That record is on a 
business form—and chances are, on 
a Moore business form. 

This company supplies to Ameri- 
can business of every kind and size, 


SALES OFFICES IN OVER 200 CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST, ALSO IN PRINCIPAL CITIES ACROSS CANADA 


from corporation to corner store, the 
printed forms that help keep tabs on 
countless daily transactions. 

Your insurance notice? A Moore 
Business Form. The laundryman’s 
list? A Moore Business Form. The 
department store’s monthly state- 
ment also. For, in all lines, Moore 
Business Forms speed up service, cut 
down overhead, put facts in writing 


with accuracy. One standard Moore 
form, for example, can speed the writ- 
ing of hand-written records by 172%. 
To talk with a forms specialist, 
get in touch with the local Moore 
office. Moore stands ready to supply 
you with everything from a simple sales 
book to the most intricate multiple- 
copy form .. . “to put it on the record, 
swiftly, accurately, economically.” 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, N. Y.; MINNEAPOLIS, MINN.; DALLAS, TEXAS; LOS ANGELES AND EMERYVILLE, CALIF. 


ADY. BY H.W. AYER 
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Figure withholdings exactly 

on a Marchant and eliminate 
tax tables with their inequalities where 
the pay is close to bracket intervals. As 
in all figure-work, payrolls are handled 
easier and faster with controlled accuracy 
on a Marchant Calculator. The Marchant 
Man in your 






phone book 
will be glad 
co prove this 
statement. 


N 


Ulalors | , 


THIRTY-SIXTH YEAR 


MARCHANT CALCULATING MACHINE COMPANY 
Home Office Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 
Service Everywhere Through 
Manufacturer's Sales and Service Agencies 


( MARCH ANT aetna’ 


SHENT SPEED 











OF 
THE NATION'S GOVERNORS 





Herel Lerindtion 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


HOME OF THE 
CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
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acknowledging a pioneer who never re- 
ceived the recognition he deserved. As 
entertainment, the film makes its strong. 
est bid to aviation fans. (GaLLant 
Journey. Columbia. William Wellman, 
producer-director.) 

Sitting Room Only 

Possibly because of the housing short- 
age, getting into a Broadway movie thea- 
ter these days often involves a wait in line 
of at least the length of the feature pic- 
ture. It is a common thing to see a double 
line stretching completely around the 
block which bounds the Radio City Music 
Hall. Last week it was announced that 
New York will have a new, lineless movie 
house, the Park Avenue Theater, opening 
at the end of October. 

The Park Avenue Theater will sell seats 
by subscription only, to those who write 
or call to make application. A subscription 
of $62.40 will get the holder into the 7 
p.m. show of 52 pictures a year, while the 
9 p.m. show will cost $93.60. This whit- 
tles down to $1.20 or $1.80 a show, for 
which the subscriber will also have the 
use of a beauty technician, television set, 
snack bar, and clubrooms for backgam- 
mon and card games. There will be seats 
equipped with earphones for the hard of 
hearing and “love seats” in the mezzanine. 

This stately pleasure dome is the in- 
spiration of Walter Reade, 60-year-old 
former partner of the late Oscar Ham- 
merstein and owner of a chain of 42 movie 


theaters in New Jersey and upstate New , 


York. It was built at a cost of slightly 
under a million dollars. 


Their Mammy Done Tole ’Em 


Once upon a trying time, according to 
“The Bachelor's Daughters,” there were 
four Royal Department Store slaveys who 
never met any rich and eligible bachelors 
and never expected to. But in fiction, at 
least, heaven has a way of protecting the 
working girl, and by way of giving heav- 
en a hand, these young ladies pool their 
salaries, rent a swanky and strategically 
located manse on Long Island, and get 
themselves up as poor but landed gentry. 

With Billie Burke (a Royal Store alum- 
na) impersonating the mother of these 
predatory little innocents, and Adolphe 
Menjou (the Royal’s most magnificent 


floorwalker) impressed as father pro tem, § 
the plot thickens perceptibly and _pre- [ 
dictably the day it moves to Long Island. 7 
However, the thickening is mostly treacle, » 


and there are only occasional mild flurries 
of humor. 

Because a number of veteran players 
have been able to dissemble their em- 
barrassment, the cast comes off better 
than the script. The popular young con- 
cert pianist Eugene List makes his movie 
debut looking as if he had no illusions 
about either this enterprise or his ability 
to cope with it. But no one will laugh 
when he sits down to the piano. (THE 
BacHELor’s Daucuters. United Artists. 
Andrew Stone, producer-director.) 
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THIS MAP MAY LEAD YOU TO THE SPOT YOU'RE 
LOOKING FOR... /NMVESTIGATE and COMPARE! 











It takes a lot of things to make a good plant 
location. Some, like availability of resources 
and power facilities, are pretty obvious. Good 
transportation, of course, is a must. Other 
factors, less tangible, are every bit as import- 
ant. The spirit of a town or city, for example. 
The caliber of available workers. The attitude 
of folks toward their work. 

A lot of industries are locating in this potent 
Burlington area because it seems to stack up 
best on all of these counts. Naturally, we of 
the Burlington want to interest industrial 


BURLINGTON LINES 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD - COLORADO and SOUTHERN RAILWAY - FORT WORTH and DENVER CITY RAILWAY 
THE WICHITA VALLEY RAILWAY + BURLINGTON-ROCK ISLAND RAILROAD 


Evenywhere Weil 


AN ESSENTIAL LINK IN TRANSCONTINENTAL TRANSPORTATION 


people in this territory—to work with them, 
before and after they’ve moved in. For, in 
great measure, our prosperity parallels the 
prosperity of our industrial neighbors. That is 
why our Department of Industry and Agricul- 
ture maintains a constant program of coopera- 
tion in matters pertaining to plant location 
and transportation service. 


J. B. Lamson, Director, 


Department of Industry and Agriculture, 
547 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Skeletons in the Met’s Closet 


In line with its sprightly new 75th an- 
niversary publicity policy, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York last 
week announced the proud ownership of 
two skeletons in a coffin. It has owned 
these skeletons, moreover, for 35 years, 


but discovered them only recently, when - 





the varnish on Botticelli’s “Three Miracles 
of St. Zenobius” became so discolored 
that the museum decided to clean the 
masterpiece. 

A preliminary X-ray examination of 
the painting revealed the dim presence 
of a head beneath the cassock of a priest. 
Soon the restorers removed the lower 
halves of three priests, who appeared to 


























Metropolitan Museum of Art Photos 


The cleaning of a Botticelli masterpiece (top) disinterred two skeletons 


——— 


be kneeling in front of the coffin, leaving 
them kneeling in back, and revealing two 
skeletons—the relics sent to St. Zenobius 
by St. Ambrose—covered up to their 
necks with a shroud, just as Botticellj 
painted them in the late fifteenth century, 

The Metropolitan surmises that the 
skeletons were blotted out by fastidious 
Victorians, just as eighteenth-century 
moralists whittled down the curves of 
Venus in the Metropolitan’s “Venus and 
Adonis” by Rubens. 
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Carnegie Goes Abstract 


Even the staid Carnegie Institute in 
Pittsburgh has been swept by the trend 
toward progressivism in American art to- 
day. Last week, at the start of its exhi- 
bition of 300 paintings by 300 American 
artists, the institute announced this year’s 
recipients of its famous annual prizes. 
The all-time high of two abstract paint- 
ings won prizes—the first prize of $1,000 
and the first honorable mention of $400. 
They are “Gear,” by 55-year-old Karl 
Knaths, an angular painting of a wharf in 
Provincetown, and “The Armor Must 
Change,” by Bradley Walker Tomlin, 47, 
a composition of swirling lines and shapes 


are known for the quiet good taste of 
their work. 


and $500 were won by loudly expression- 
ist “social content” artists—young Jack Le- 


star general, and William Gropper, politi- 
cal satirist who has recently turned to 
painting legends, for his wild-riding 
“Don Quixote No. 1.” Charles Burch- 
field and Max Weber, two of the coun- 
try’s best-known older artists, won sec- 
ond and fourth honorable mention of 
$300 and $100. Third honorable men- 
tion of $200 went to the only prize- 
winner without a strikingly individual 
style, Sidney Laufman, for a_ painting 
of trees called “In the Woods.” 
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A Piece of Grosz’s World 


Apocalyptic depictions of a doomed 
humanity screamed from the walls of a 
New York gallery last week. For George 
Grosz, one of today’s unheeded prophets, 
had opened a retrospective exhibition o! 


explained: “I create my own frightful 
fairy-tale world, full of ruins and pop: 
ulated with ugly dwarfs, terrifying super 
men, and evil magicians.” 

Spectators felt that Grosz’s world co- 
incided uncomfortably with the actual 
globe. The earliest works shown wert 
done during and after the first world wat, 
in which Grosz, then still a German, 
fought briefly. These incisive, bitter at 
‘tiwar drawings depict brutish, arrogatt 


Junker militarists, greedy war profiteets,| 


The second and third prizes of $700 | 


71 of his paintings, water colors, and} 
drawings at the Associated American Art " 
ists, Inc. He called it “A Piece of My" 
World in a World Without Peace” and § 
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hard to tie up with its title. Both artists [ 


vine, formerly a technical sergeant in the F 
Engineer Corps, for “Welcome Home,” a | 
bitter portrayal of a wining, dining, two- f 
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tamales, melons and wmillions of germs 


Primitive markets are colorful. But at 
the same time they are unsanitary — 
constantly endangering public health. 

Also colorful — but how different — 
is the modern market . . . where 
thorough cleanliness is the rule! En- 
tire buildings — inside and out — are 
clean. Floors and walls are spotless. 
Metal is kept bright. Clear glass win- 
dows and show-cases invite you to look 


rr oP a 


at the food products which they safe- 
guard from germs. 

Contributing greatly to this scien- 
tifically enforced sanitation is Wyan- 
dotte Chemicals Corporation. For 
Wyandotte Cleaning Compounds are 
specialized to meet each and every 
cleaning need of the markets, as well 
as of food plants, dairies, bottling 
works, laundries . . . buildings... 


Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation 
manufactures tremendous quantities 
of specialized cleaning compounds for 
business and industry. Wyandotte is 
also one of the world’s great producers 
of soda ash, caustic soda, bicarbonate 
of soda, chlorine, dry ice, calcium 
carbonate and other basic and inter- 
mediate organic and inorganic 
chemicals. 
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WYANDOTTE CHEMICALS CORPORATION © WYANDOTTE, MICHIGAN 
rofiteets, | REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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MR. RUSSELL PATTERSON, DISTINGUISHED DESIGNER AND ILLUSTRATOR 


hy Men fp. Vistinction.. LORD CALVERT 


Lord Calvert is a matchless blend of the world’s finest spirits and most distinguished whiskies. Intended for those who 


can afford the finest, it is so rare, so smooth, so mellow that it has never been produced except in limited quantities. 


A “Custom” Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof, 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City. 
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starving children, and crippled veterans. 

“When I came out from the nightmare 
of the first world war,” says Grosz, “I was 
then convinced that life was completely 
senseless.” At first he embraced the nihil- 
ist philosophy of the Dadaists (precur- 
sors of the Surrealists), but soon, swept 
toward the left, he dedicated himself to 
building a new Germany. In his drawings 
he again castigated the military, who were 
now arming secretly, and also the middle 
class which closed its eyes and ears to 
such portents of future war. 

As early as 1919 Grosz drew “The 
White General,” a savage military figure 
with a huge Swastika on his helmet and 
a bloody sword in hand, surrounded by 











Associated American Artists Galleries 
Grosz's general: A 1919 warning 


the bodies of the slain. Three times the 
German state tried Grosz for his anti- 
militarist work and twice he was found 


guilty and fined. 


Hate and Hell: Grosz had always 
longed to come to the United States and 
in 1982 accepted a teaching invitation 
from the Art Students League in New 
York. The following year he returned 
to stay, later becoming a citizen. The 
Germany Grosz left was “a seething caul- 
dron of hate,” and he felt himself a 
failure. Discouraged, he determined to 
forget his past and start anew. For a time 
he concentrated on rather slick drawings 
and paintings of nudes and the Cape Cod 
dunes. Then he began putting his feelings 
about the world into baroquely painted 
allegorical and symbolical “hell pictures.” 

In some of these, lost souls, including 
Grosz himself, wander hopelessly through 
the debris of a shattered world as civiliza- 
tion burns behind them. In others, bands 
of aged men, insane with fear and vio- 
lence, march through flames and destruc- 
tion, joined by rats which emerge from 

e mud and slime. In one such painting, 
called “A Piece of My World,” they cling 
to a tattered banner on which can be 
seen the dim outline of a leg of lamb, 
symbol of their hunger. “This shouldn’t 

€ mixed up with the actual meat short- 
age, Grosz hastily added last week when 
discussing this 1989 painting, 
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.. RIDE THIS WONDERFUL NEW TRAIN...WHERE EVEN THE 
AIR 1S PERFECT (HELPED BY TRANE Weather Magic) 


a 





When you relax luxuriously in a deep 
seat in the speeding ‘*400”, all of the 
skill and experience of the Chicago and 


North Western System is evidenced in 


your complete comfort. 


From the smooth-starting Diesel en- 
gines to the wide windowed observa- 
tion lounge, every tiny detail of this 
sleek new streamliner contributes to 


your enjoyment. Of course the air throughout the train is fresh, clean, 
and delightful always—another feat of Trane Weather Magic. 


There are many good reasons why Trane Weather Magic is used to air 
condition this pace-setting train. A Trane air conditioner in each car saves 
weight, for a swifter ride—saves space, so you can have more room— 
saves trouble, so schedules can be met, unfailingly. 


More than 200 Trane field engineers in principal cities all over the 
country cooperate with architects, engineers, and contractors in the ap- 
plication of Trane systems for your comfort. Ask your architect, engi- 
neer, or contractor for further information on Trane products and 


systems for heating, cooling, and air conditioning the home, office, and 
industrial plant. 











: WISCONSIN 
TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


MANUFACTURING ERGINEERS OF HEATING AND KIR CONDITIONING tau 
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Misplaced Americans 
Stewart H. Holbrook had a good idea 


when he set out to gather under one 
cover the life stories of those whom he 
calls the “lost men” (and women) of 
American history. The result of his exten- 
sive researches makes lively reading. 
Some of his “lost” Americans are pretty 
well known; others are hardly known at 
all, even to experts. He has managed to 
tie them together in a continuity that is 
acceptable, even to such an exacting 
historian as Allan Nevins, who furnishes 
a brief foreword of approval. 

Nevins (who once wrote a book about 
Henry White, the only Republican offi- 
cially at the Paris peace conference in 
1919 and certainly a “lost man” of his- 
tory, although unmentioned by Hol- 
brook) has some wise words to say about 
this “mélange of material old and new.” 
There is always danger, he says, that the 
nation’s story will become convention- 
alized. A “periodical revision of our cal- 
endar of great men” might be profitable, 
he argues. Holbrook to a great extent 
steers clear of controversy. Even his chap- 
ter “In Praise of the Harding Era” makes 
pretty tame reading. 

Some of Holbrook’s “lost” men: 


@ The Rev. Alexander Young, historian 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, who mistook the 
meaning of the word “daub” and thus 
perpetuated the legend that the Pilgrims 


lived in log cabins when in reality they 
lived in clapboarded Rouses. 


@ Gen. Charles Lee, whose actions in the 
Revolution proved him “as great a traitor 
as [Benediet] Arnold.” 


@ Nathaniel Bowditch, who discovered 
8,000 errors in the navigation tables in 
use around 1800 and corrected them in 
his still valuable “The New American 
Practical Navigator.” 


@Asher Benjamin, a self-taught Yankee 
whose “The Country Builder’s Assistant,” 
published in 1797, helped generations of 
homebuilders and was the bible of the 
old-time carpenters. 


@ David Bushnell, inventor of a primitive 
submarine, and Samuel Colt, inventor of 
the Colt revolver and an early process of 
interchangeable parts. 


@ Frederic Tudor, who made a fortune 
shipping ice in sawdust to the tropics. 


@ Mrs. Amelia Bloomer, who has other 
claims to fame than inventing the pants 
for females which bear her undying name. 


@ Margaret Fuller, “a strictly home- 
grown rebel against man’s inhumanity to 
women” and possessor of “the most bril- 
liant intellect of any American woman” 
of the nineteenth century. 

Holbrook’s book is a natural for quiz- 
kidders. Who can identify offhand: 
Washington Allston, John Baldwin, Dr. 
Benjamin Church, John Emerson, Alfred 

















Bettmann Archive 
“Lost” Americans: Amelia’s Bloomers . . . the embattled Margaret Fuller . . . and General Charles Lee, traitor 
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C. Fuller, Deborah Sampson Gannett, 
Mingo Harth? Each of these, in his or 
her way, added something to the history 
of the United States. They are, for the 
most part, “lost,” and probably will re. 
main so in spite of Holbrook’s nimble 
book. (Lost MEN oF AMERICAN History, 
By Stewart H. Holbrook. 370 pages. 
Macmillan. $3.50.) 
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The United Nations of 1815 


Harold Nicolson writes brilliantly. His 
three-volume “Diplomatic History”—“Por. 
trait of a Diplomatist,” “Peacemaking, 
1919,” and “Curzon: the Last Phase”— 
has the deserved status of a classic. Hig 
latest book, “The Congress of Vienna,” is 
as timely as a cable from Paris, 


In his introduction Nicolson warns that 
the “analogies between the events de- 
scribed in this volume and those we are 
now experiencing are so frequent that 
they may mislead.” He is no believer in 
the theory that history repeats itself, and 
he even goes so far as to say that we can 
learn little from history unless we first 
realize that it does not repeat itself. But 
even with this warning it will be difficult 
for the reader to escape feeling that there 
is a close relationship between what took 
place in Europe between 1812 and 1822 
and what is taking place now. 

In 1815, when Prince Metternich and 
Viscount Castlereagh were rearranging 
the map of Europe many of the strains 
and stresses of diplomacy were similar to 
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THE 


QUEEN ELIZABETH 


‘Inaugurates Regular DeLuxe Transatlantic Service 


Proud heir to that Cunard tradition of seamanship and service which is 
more than a century old, the Queen Elizabeth is now en route to New 
York on her maiden voyage. Released from war’s grim compulsions, 
she emerges resplendent in her new dress . . . the world’s largest liner 
fet bringing to the world again all the pleasures of sea-travel, all 


the long-missed luxury and dependability of the transatlantic crossing. 
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A SPECIAL 

PREPARATION 

FOR SHAVING 
* 


For the I man in 7 


who shaves daily 
* 
NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least 1 man in 7 shave 
every day—yet daily shaving often causes 
razor scrape, irritation. To help men solve 
this problem, we perfected Glider, a rich sooth- 
ing cream. Glider protects your face. It enables 
the razor’s sharp edge to glide over your skin, 
cutting whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy to use. 
Needs no brush—not sticky or greasy. 
SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 

Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. Or send 
us your name and address with 10¢—and 
we’ll mail you a full three weeks’ supply. The 
J. B. Williams Co., Dept. NW-9, Glastonbury, 
Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) 
Offer good in U.S.A. and Canada only. 
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PRESIDENT 


Happy days are 
here again! 


TRave maak 
NET WeicHur \ 3 OUNCES 


DEVILED HAM 








Ask for some today 
.~» but be sure it’s 


UNDERWOOD'S 


Only UNDERWOOD’S has that 
delicious, matchless flavor 
and goodness 
Wm. Underwood Co., Watertown 72, Mass. 
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double thick 
deluxe blade 





See for yourself how 
amazingly simple, 
time-saving your morn- 
ing shave can be. Your 
first Enders shave will 


astonish and delight clicks in 
like magic 
P ' nothing to 
finish—because you're uhoapen 


shaving with a precision 


=\\ 
you. Easier from startto | Taa\e 


: streamlined 
instrument, cleverly de- \ action 
signed to do its job new safety 


without fuss and feath- 
ers. Get an Enders 
Speed Shaver today. 


DURHAM-ENDERS RAZOR CORP 











Priceless Jreasutes 
That Fire Can Destroy TI 


Your baby’s first shoes, 
keepsakes, heirlooms—all 
are priceless. S.O.S. FIRE 
GUARD protects life and 
[things you cannot replace. 
Underwriters’ approved. In- 
expensive. At local depart- 
ment, hardware, auto supply 
stores. The General Detroit 
Corp., Detroit 7. 


S-OS Fire Guard 





1 qt. vaporizing Liquid Extinguisher 
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European 
History no repeater, Nicolson contends 


those of today. Then, as now, Great 
Britain—at first alone and later with the 
aid of Russia and other allies—had “de- 
stroyed a totalitarian system which 
threatened to engulf the world.” After 
the hostilities “the common purpose which 
had united the nations in the hour of 
danger, ceased . . . to compel solidarity.” 

Some of the nations which had fought 
together “sought to exploit their power 
by extending their former frontiers or by 
establishing fresh and alarming zones of 
influence.” Others, wearied of war, 
“hoped through isolation to devote them- 
selves undisturbed to the problems of in- 
ternal reconstruction.” And still others 
felt that in destroying “one menace to 
the peace and independence of nations 
they had succeeded only in erecting an- 
other and graver menace in its place.” 
It all sounds familiar. 

Against this background Nicolson sets 
many sound and brilliantly painted por- 
traits of the men and women who deter- 
mined the destiny of England and Europe 
in those turbulent days. Napoleon, Alex- 
ander I of Russia, Frederick William II 
of Prussia, Metternich, and Castlereagh 
particularly are but a few of the fasci- 
nating, scheming leaders who held the 
fate of millions in their hands. Nicolson, 
who writes with the grace of Strachey 
and the insight of Freud, dissects their 


motives, their successes and failures, in \ 


a thoroughly satisfying book. 

History and Human Beings: In 
tracing the events which led up to the 
first United Nations at the Congress of 
Vienna Nicolson stresses the individuals. 
And it is, he says, because of the frailties 
of human beings engaged in high pur 
suits that we cannot trust history to re 
peat itself. 

“No man,” he writes, “can have pos 
sessed greater resilience than Napoleon, 
yet after 1812 some hidden fault in his 
secretions, some unaccountable declin¢ 
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Formula for Industrial Success _. 


Fee's a formula it will pay you to examine. 


It will open the door to exciting new oppor- 
tunities for your industry. 


And it’s a proved formula. Already, thou- 
sands of industries of all kinds . . . old.and new 
.-. have used it with great success. Go up and 
down the 8,000-mile Southern Railway System 
that “Serves the South” and you'll see this 
formula for success hard at work. You'll see in- 
dustries prospering, expanding, facing the future 
with confidence, and making mighty plans. 





Soon these thriving industries will be joined 
by a host of others. That’s because farsighted 
industrialists everywhere are examining the 
formula . . . discovering the opportunities it 
offers .. . and realizing the potent power it has 
for greater growth and prosperity. 


What is this magic formula? It can be ex- 
pressed in just four words... “Look Ahead — 


Look South!” 


The Southern Serves the South 
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Every minute lost between manu- 


facture and sale costs money. 
By flying fashion goods on their 
original hangers direct to stores 


3,000 miles away, manufacturers 


and retailers save in boxing, unbox- 
ing, re-pressing and re-hanging. 

Talk over air freight with a Fly- 
ing Tiger man; get the benefit of 
his wide and yaried experience to 
save you time and money, 


Flying Vigor Léwe 


NATIONAL SKYWAY FREIGHT CORP. 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT 
LOS ANGELES 45, CALIF. 
NEW YORK: LOS ANGELES: 





CHICAGO: SEATTLE: 
Wabash 2508 Lander 6200 


SAN FRANCISCO: Sutter 7835 














Sleep to the Iull 


of ocean waves at 


(HALFONTE’ 
HADDON FALL 
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Days of play and relaxation, 
nights of deep repose! That's the 
promise of these sumptuous 
beach-front hotels, now or any 
time of year. Come, stay where 
discriminating guests find living 
gtacious and service friendly, 
within sound of the breaking 
waves. Write now for seasonal 
rates and reservations. 


LEEDS AND LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
New York office: BRyant 9-6347 
Chicago office: Randolph 0625 

Washington office: Republic 2642 

Atlantic City office: A.C. 4-0161 











in his energy and will power, came to 
falsify all expectation. 

“Alexander of Russia . . . appeared in 
1814 as the arbiter of the world’s desti- 
nies, as the Great Liberator possessed of 
vast military power and dynamic ideas. 
Yet in him also influences were at work, 
almost hidden from his contemporaries, 
which combined to deflect his ambition 
and to cloud his mind and will. 

“No British statesman has ever pos- 
sessed the calm consistency, the cool in- 
dependence, of Castlereagh, yet he also 
unexpectedly lost his reasoning powers 
and died a sudden death.” 

Thus it is, as his fascinating book 
proves, that history is often changed by 
“the mutability of the individual mind.” 
Byrnes’s digestion, Churchill’s hangover, 
Castlereagh’s insanity, Metternich’s tem- 
per, are among the things that keep his- 
tory from repeating itself. But it is as a 
study, from a liberal British viewpoint 
(the book is dedicated to Anthony Eden), 
of the United Nations, of alliances and 
coalitions, of diplomacy in action, that 
Nicolson’s book stands out as one of the 
most interesting historical studies of the 
year. (THE ConcREss OF VIENNA: A 
Stupy IN ALLIED Unity, 1812-1822. By 
Harold Nicolson. 312 pages. Harcourt, 
Brace. $4.) 


Sel 


As Sumner Welles Sees It 


For ten years—1933-43—Sumner Welles 
was either Assistant or Under Secretary of 
State. During those years he never al- 
lowed an undiplomatic statement to sully 
his Harvard accent. But now that he no 
longer occupies an official position he 
speaks out in his new and forthright book 
on topics of vital interest to all Ameri- 
cans. His prose, although (in the words 
of Lewis Gannett) “high-collared and 
frock-coated,” carries a punch. President 
Truman and Secretary of State Byrnes 
are the objects of his attack. 


In Welles’s opinion, these two gentle- 
men have not lived up to the heritage left 
them by Franklin Delano Roosevelt. In 
several respects Welles is in Henry A. 
Wallace’s camp. He calls his dire book 
“Wheie Are We Heading?”—and his an- 


swer is grim. We are heading far away 
from Roosevelt’s foreign policy. And at 


the same time we are fumbling the diplo- 
matic ball. 

It started with Welles’s successor, Ed- 
ward Stettinius, who in Welles’s opinion 
is “devoid of any knowledge of interna- 
tional relations or even of modern his- 
tory.” Such a charge, as readers of 
Welles’s recent book, “The Time for De- 
cision” (NEWSWEEK, July 24, 1944), well 
know, cannot be leveled against Welles. 
This ignorance he accuses Secretary 
Byrnes of carrying forward. 

“When Franklin Roosevelt died,” says 
Welles, “an epoch ended. For the first 
time in a hundred years the conduct of 
the nation’s foreign policy had been en- 
trusted to a man who possessed a singu- 
lar flair for foreign policy, who had wide 
experience and great knowledge and was 
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capable of daring initiative as well as 
rudence.” 

Because Welles believes—and he but- 
tresses his beliefs with facts and much 
hitherto unpublished material, including 
the drafts out of which was evolved the 
Atlantic Charter—that our conduct of 
foreign affairs is wrong does not mean 
that he thinks Russia’s conduct is correct. 
He calls Soviet policy intransigent and 
negative, yet he blames this to a great 
extent on our own ineptitude since Roose- 
velt’s death. Like Roosevelt he believes 
that a firm agreement with Russia is the 
“indispensable foundation for peace in 
the future.” 

Welles roams over the whole field of 
foreign policy, from condemning Russia’s 





Karsh—Ottawa 


Welles: “Frock-coated” forthrightness 





stand on Rumania and Bulgaria, to prais- 
ing the Baruch atom-bomb plan, and of 
course to caustic words on our relations 
with South America, One point he makes 


is that the unquestioned patriotism and 
sincerity of President Truman and Secre- 
tary Byrnes are not enough—they lack 
consistency, they do not know how to be 
firm on the great issues and conciliatory 
on the minor ones. 

Throughout this controversial, spirited, 
decently contrived book runs a fine faith 
in the eventual success of the United Na- 
tions. It offers, says Welles, a better hope 
than the League did in 1920, but it must 
grow stronger before it can be truly effec- 
tive. And in the meantime the United 
States should depend much upon its own 
strength—no nation today is stronger than 
we are—while at the same time our for- 
eign policy should be directed always at 
the eventuality of “one world.” (WHERE 
Are We Heapinc? By Sumner Welles. 
397 pages. Harper. $3. ) 
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Shout it from the housetops, and if there’s 
no housetop handy, shout it just the same: 


there are no finer cocktails than Heublein’s! 


There are no finer cocktail liquors than those 
Heublein uses. No finer recipes. No comparable 


experience in mixing ’em! 
And these cocktails are ready mixed—ready to serve— 


with the absolute minimum of bother! Ask for 
Heublein’s Club Cocktails at your local liquor store. 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc. 
Hartford 1, Conn. 


HEUBLEINS 
CLA 


COCKTAILS 


Pronounced HEW-BLINE’S 






Manhattan, 65 proof 
Dry Martini, 71 proof 
Old Fashioned, 80 proof 
Side Car, 60 proof’ 


Daiquiri, 70 proof 
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Radiator? 


























Make this test: Cut out il 
lustration of radiator. Place cut- 
‘out picture in position under 
» window in living room above. 
See how presence of radiator in 
room interrupts whole scheme 
of decoration and cuts down usable floor space. 


Webster Baseboard Heating will 
take the radiator “out of the pic- 
ture” in your Home of Tomorrow. 
In this patented new development 
the heating element fits behind a 
specially built metal baseboard. Air 
goes in at floor line, passes over 
heating element, is warmed and 
comes out of slots at top of base- 
board — constant, even circulation, 
with temperatures varying less than 
2° F. from floor to ceiling. 





The heating element is a copper 
tube with copper fins, running in a 
continuous loop around the exposed 
walls of the house—a separate loop 
for each floor. Results: less mate- 
rial, less labor—yet all advantages 
claimed for forced hot water, plus 
radiant effect from warmed base- 
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_—— ARROWS : a 
SHOW MOVEMENT OF AIRS board Heating 1S 


now being installed in a limited 


number of new and existing homes. 


A 16-page book, “Where is the Radi- 
ator”, is yours for the asking. Shows 
interiors in full color designed by 
a leading architect in collaboration 
with a noted interior decorator.And 
from kitchen to master bedroom 
there is not a single radiator to in- 


terrupt the decorative scheme, 
Address Department NW 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 


Representatives in principal U.S. Cities: : Est. 1888 
In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 


Nebslor 


BASEBOARD HEATING 


—a post-war development by makers 
of Webster Systems of Steam Heating 
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Illinois and Connecticut 
by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Cicaco-A revealing anthology 
might be made of the meat-shortage 
explanations by Democrats in various 
states. Mayor Ed Kelly has brushed 
aside petty answers. He takes the miss- 
ing bull by the horns. He tells his 
multitudinous constituents that the is- 
sue is meat or money. Under Demo- 
crats, the toiler may have no meat. But 
under Republicans, the toiler had no 
money. Forget your stom- 
achs, remember your money, 
he says. The issue is “hu- 
manitarian government.” 

As Kelly sat calmly and 
confidently in his office, his 
youthful demeanor belying 
his 70 years, he certainly re-. 
vealed no worries about his 
own political future, al- 
though the results this fall 
may have a heavy bearing 
on next spring’s election for 
mayor. Republican Gov. Dwight H. 
Green’s future is also at stake. He looks 
to 1948; Kelly, to 1947. Col. Bertie 
McCormick, more active than ever, 
looks to the cosmic future of the Re- 
public, self-contained. 

The statewide ticket is not impor- 
tant. The Cook County ticket, how- 
ever, is vital to Mayor Kelly. His 
county slate will carry, and the Re- 
publican state ticket will no doubt 
win. But the size of these majorities 
will determine several Congressional 
seats. Two Democratic seats in Cook 
County are doubtful. At least one Re- 
publican district downstate might 
change. And another Democratic seat, 
in the East St. Louis district, will 
swing with the tide. 

But is there a tide? Mayor Kelly 
thinks there isn’t. Political reporters 
are cautious on the subject. The Cook 
County Democracy has lost some 
Poles on the Communist issue, but it 
has gained strength among Negroes. 
The Democratic party downstate is 
better organized this year. Also, an old 
election law which enabled Republi- 
can farmers to vote by affidavit has 
been repealed. 

A cautious guess.is that the Repub- 
licans may gain three seats. This as- 
sumes no big tide, which may set in 
and which, as far as anybody can tell, 
may already be here. We shall know 


much more in two weeks. 


Hanrtrorp—Connecticut voters 
may well place in the list of 1948 
Republican possibilities the name of 
Raymond E. Baldwin, three-term gov- 





ernor and almost a sure winner of the 
senatorship. The Democratic conven- 
tign, faced by a Baldwin sweep, nomi- 
natéd for senator a man named Joseph 
M. Tone, who has toiled unobtrusively 
in Washington’s Labor Department. 
There are those who called him the 
“kamikaze candidate.” 

Chester Bowles’s friends in left- 
wing journals say that Democratic 
bosses Cummings and Mc- 
Mahon beat him in the con- 
vention because they were 
afraid to make him gover- 
nor. But the better and 
more plausible explanation 
in this hard-bitten state is 
that Bowles didn’t have 
enough delegates. The Con- 
necticut convention—like 
the Connecticut legislature, 
heavily loaded with rural el- 
ements—simply filed Bowles 
away with the old ration books. 

The race for the governorship is 
what college people call intramural. 
Prof. Wilbert Snow, a poet-professor 
and Democrat from Wesleyan, is run- 
ning against his former boss, ex- 
President James L. McConaughy. I 
am afraid that we professors will have 
to defer celebrating the victory of a 
professor over a college president until 
Ray Baldwin is not running. 

Speaking of professors, the only 
present Connecticut member of Con- 
gress who is likely to return to Wash- 
ington is Chase Going Woodhouse, a 
professor of economics. Mrs. Wood- 
house looks good for another semester, 
if there isn’t too much Baldwin. 

The perch lately occupied by Clare 
Boothe Luce is being sought by John 
Davis Lodge, formerly an actor and 
presently billed as “The Senator's 
Grandson.” The Democrats have of- 
fered him a weighty opponent, Lt. 
Col. Henry A. Mucci, an authentic. 
hero of heroes in the Philippines 
campaign, 

Another Republican congressman, 
Joseph E. Talbot, is not running, but 
his district should go Republican. 
In Hartford, there is a biennial re- 
vival, Congressman Herman Koppel- 
man vs. W. J. Miller. In the past, 
Koppelman won when Roosevelt ran, 
and Miller when he didn’t. Roosevelt 
isn’t running this year. Congressmen 
James P. Geelan and Joseph F. Ryter 
are neither poets, peasants, professors, 
actors, playwrights nor Republicans. 
This handicap ‘may be fatal in a Bald- 
win year, 
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She has grandchildren in Seattle, New Orleans and 
Chicago—and she’s off to see them all—by air! 


If you are like thousands of families who have been 
separated too long by transportation problems and 
distance, consider how easy it is to be reunited —by 
air. And see how little it costs, now that air fares have 
been so drastically reduced — 24 per cent less than 


before Pearl Harbor. 


Make your reservations by phoning the nearest Air- 
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line office or authorized Travel Agent. Schedules to 
everywhere are frequent—with more and bigger and 
faster planes handling the increased pleasure as well 
as business traffic. 


At the airport you receive courteous, personalized 
attention and service. All you have to do is step 
aboard a plane —and you're there almost before you 
know it. 


P. S. If your plans change kindly cancel your reser 
vation immediately. 


Air Transport Association of America, 1107 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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This advertisement is sponsored by the nation’s airlines and leading manus 
factuvers in the aviation industry 





cert PLY 
HE PLANES THAT THE U.S. FLAG 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 











ONE OF YOUR BEST YEARS 


1857...a decisive date in the history of gracious living. 
In that year, the House of Seagram started to gain that 
wealth of experience of which the crowning glory is your 
Seagram's: 7 Crown—America’s finest whiskey! And we 
mean finest. 
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DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR 


PLEASURE 
Today, 


Tomorrow 
and Always 


Say Seagram's and be Sure op Pre War Quality 


Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram-Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





